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if WAS Dr. George Vash, of Aldenville, Mass., who 
started it all three months ago, and we're inclined to 
give him the last word but one—our own. His letter in 
the People's Forum of the December 1954 issue criticized 
The Progressive for being dull and narrow and for har- 
boring a messianic complex. There is, he said, “a defi- 
cit in diversity, suspense, accuracy, and general good 
editorship.” 

Dr. Vash's letter brought us hundreds of comments 
from readers, a representative sample of which we pub 
lished in January and February, and now the final install- 
ment in this March issue. Many of those responding 
resisted, often vehemently, Dr. Vash’s opinion that a 
liberal journal of opinion ought to broaden its contents 
to appeal to the “bull fanciers, parents, Christians, poets, 
woman-chasers, and sports and music fans” in liberals. 








The doctor has been following closely the debate his 
letter launched. He writes us now: 

“Tallying up your readers’ responses to my ‘rambling 
nonsense’ [as one critic characterized the Vash letter], I 
find as much enthusiasm for tampering with The Pro- 
gressive as a mother bear would show toward anyone tam 
pering with her cubs. 

“The tenor of your readers’ opinion is: ‘If one is 
genuinely interested in a liberal viewpoint, there is no 
need to be entertaining.” But human nature is manifold: 
people who read want to know what's going on all over 
the world, want to be entertained, and also like to be 
guided in their political judgments. . . . 

“Liberals are made, not born. Catering to the stead- 
fastly faithful, convinted liberals, who are so few in num- 
ber, will not support a good paper: it must grow in 
circulation by getting a reputation for accurate and com- 
plete coverage of comtemporary history and by brilliant 
criticism of the arts and interpretation of science, Then 
the liberal slant will reach and convince many. 

“My suggestions are only meant to point up a trend, 
and I think The Progressive is much more progressive 
than its readers in admirably following this trend. 

“I believe in the liberal gospel as strongly as do my 
vitriolic critics, but while the prophets with their jere- 
miads and exhorations cried alone in the wilderness, 
Christ the great Teacher spoke in parables, told stories, 
attracted the crowds, and got his message to the people.” 


Our own last word is that Dr. Vash is far more per- 
suasive in this letter than in his first. There is genuine 
need for a publication like The Progressive to broaden 
its horizons by presenting greater diversity of contents, 
not in the sweeping sense he first proposed but as he now 
suggests—by providing more adequate world coverage 
and by ranging. more widely into the arts and sciences. 
This we propose to do within reasonable limits, for we 
are mindful of the fact that our first task is to emphasize 
interpretive commentary for those who share our dedica 
tion to progressive principles. 
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The Heart of the Matter 


HE FUTURI 
Churchill, “is 
ity.” Sir Winston 
with his crystal-ball, 
incapacit to 


Winston 
obscur 
normally a keen 
was cx 
assess the 


sighed 


veiled in 


hand 
pressing his 
significance of the recent shake-up in 
the Soviet but his 
included 


high command, 


puzzlement might well have 


major «de 
contusion—the 


the other velopment in a 


month olf extraordi 


nary grant of authority to President 


Eisenhower to commit the United 
States to shooting hostilities in the 
Formosan straits whenever he, and 
he alone, thought our national inter 
est would best be served by such a 
course 

We 
journalism: no inside dope on the 
meaning of the 
which demoted Georgi Malenkov, ele 
vated Marshal Nikolai A 
to the premiership, and solidified the 
power of Nilita S. Khrushchev, secre 
tary-general of the all-powerful Com 
munist Party. For 24 
we heroically exposed ourselves to a 
torrent ol interpretation on 
the air and in the press. The net re 


total 


confess to a mortal sin ofl 


Moscow maneuvers 


Bulganin 


hours or more 


expe rt 


sult was contusion born of a 
clack of contradictions, 
affirmation of the old wheeze 
there are no experts on Red 
only varying degrees of ignorance 
We do have a hunch—and it’s not 
a sliver more than that—that Malen 
kov was permitted to grope for a 
while toward a more conciliatory ap 
but that he and 
his policy were reckoned a failure 
the Western Powers, far 
responding to occasional 


and a re 
that 
Russia, 


proach to the West 
when from 
overtures 
their determination to 

Western 
States em 


proclaimed 
insist on rearmament ol 
Germany, and the United 
barked on 
to the 


like program in the Far East 


what might have seemed 


Communists a r more war 


March, 1955 


the words have 


because 


We use 


seemed” 


“might 
there is no way of 
really 
estimate the significance of the Pres 


ind the 


knowing how the commissars 


ident’s message on Formosa 


nearly unanimous passage by Con 


gress of the resolution he had request 
ed. Nor, for that matter, is it possible 


for us here at home, in our own land 


of the free, to know precisely what 


Congr have ut 


have 


our President and 


mind, to what extent we gotten 


ourselves committed to war, and tor 


whiat purpose 


Mr. Eisenhower insisted his pur 


when he asked Con 


suthority 


pos was peace 


gress for specifi to wus 
“to fight, il 


what 


lorces 
“engage in 
ever operations might be necessary 
to defend Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosa 
and the 
Congress, with only three dissenting 


American armed 


necessary” and to 


nearby Pescadores Islands 


votes in each chamber, complied by 


Islands That Do Not Rate a War 


authorizing the President to employ 


irmed forces to secure and detlend 


and the Pescadores, and 
related 
that area 


Nobody 


what extent this language committed 


For mosa 


“such positions and territor 


ies in now in triendly 


hands.” seemed to know to 


the I nited States to go to war to safe 
guard Chiang’s hold on Quemoy and 
the Matsu ‘ 
miles off the 


This 


Congress 


Islands which lie a few 
China 


action by the 


coast 
President and 


was such a classic ol 
that it 


two <¢ amps 


fusion brought rejoicing in 


Oppo 


warhawks in Mr 


with diametrically 


site goals I he 
Kisenhower's own official family, who 
had jeered in December at his plea 
block 
talk 


embraced him in Feb 


for patience, his re jection ol a 


ide of the China coast, and his 
ol co-existence 
ruary for what they thought was a 
vastly tougher policy 

Senator William I 


vinced we were 


Knowland con 


now ranged mere 
militantly in Chiang’s camp, bubbled 
happily. Admiral Radford, a disciple 
of preventive war against Red China 
was visibly pleased with the new poli 
cy. Fulton murdered the 
king's than his 
usual gusto in acclaiming what he 
presumed was practically a 
Stewart 


Lewis, |r., 


English with more 
declara 


tion of war Alsop, often 
fields but trigger 
subject of China 
but the 
“The danger it involves, in 
cluding the danger of war,” he wrot 


“should be faced up to boldly 


moderate in other 
tempered on the 


liked the 


fusion 


action not con 


rather 
than being buried in ambiguities.’ 
But 


reading the same resolution 


and responding to the same arguments 


in Congress, commentators like James 
Reston, Roscoe Drummond, and Fd 
ward R. Murrow seemed 
that the net effect of the 
would be to hasten the prospect of a 


convinced 


resolution 





cease-fire in the Formosan straits, dis 
engage us from any obligation to 
support invasion of the mainland by 
Chiang Kai-shek, and generally cut 
our commitments to include 
the protection of Formosa and 
Pescadores 

Keach find 
for its position, for the message and 
the 
ambiguity 


only 
the 
could 


side justification 


resolution were masterpieces of 
In this they reflected the 
split personality of an Administration 
w'ose President and Secretary of 
State lean toward patience and peace, 
but whose chairman of the Joint 
Chiels of Staff and Senate floorleader 
incline toward saber-rattling and pre 
ventive war. Normally in a division ol 
this kind, involving basic conflict, the 
President's views would prevail, of 
course, here the result has been 
temporizing and compromising, most 
ly because the President is a 
strong determined personality 
than the troublemakers on his team 
It isn’t that President 
lacks the courage of his convictions; 
he lacks convictions 

Congress showed itself in a rubber 


but 


less 
and 


Kisenhower 


stamp mood when it rushed approval 
of the without knowing 
precisely what its full import might 
be. The Secretary 
Dulles is reported to have conceded 


resolution 


measure, which 


was a predated declaration of war, 
was whipped through the House of 
The 
longer, but 
The few 
Senators who dared protest, notably 


Representatives in three hours 
Senate took 
crushed every 


somewhat 
amendment 


Sen. Wayne Morse, were subjected to 
thinly that they 
were playing the Communist game 


veiled inferences 


The President took a hand during 
Senate debate with public assurance 
that he alone—and presumably not 
Admiral Radford or Chiang Kai-shek 
the U.S 
immediate self 
defense of For 
But the 
President, olf course, is dependent on 
what the military tells him, and his 
top military adviser is dedicated to 
wal Moreover, it 8 cer 
tainly a strong possibility that Chiang 
could create a runaway 
the China coast, which might 
the President no alternative but mil 
itary intervention in view ol our pro 
Claimed commitments 


decide on use of 
than in 


direct 


would 
other 
defense or in 


forces 


mosa and the Pescadores 


preventive 


situation off 
leave 


* 


Ihe language in the resolution is 
sufficiently broad to leave the impli 
cation that, as Senator Morse put it, 

we are going to strike on the main 

land of China when those in charge 
have 
reached the conclusion that the enemy 
to attack us 
in fact, to 
war.” 


ot our = military operations 


is about This amounts, 


authorizing preventive 


President Eisenhower is doubtless 


wholly sincere when he insists his 
purpose is purely defensive, but by 
demanding and securing authority to 
fight for Quemoy and the Matsu Is 
lands, lying at the very doorstep of 
China, he 


offensive 


Communist only be 
fanning the 
Chiang Kai-shek to reconquer! 
mainland, whatever the price 


#fshore islands, presently occupied by 


can 
aspirations of 
the 
These 


Chiang’s troops, are part of the “re 
lated territories” of the approved res 
olution. They are a constant threat 
to Red China, to whom they belong; 
it is inconceivable she will not try to 
And, as 
Walter Lippmann emphasized, these 
islands “are not part of the strategic 
defense of They 
conceivable 


capture them when she can 


Formosa are 


sym 
[by 


bols of a 


Chiang] to the mainland.’ 


It has been clear for some time that 
fearful of 
and for this reason has 
permitted Chiang Kai-shek to nurse 


our government is morale 


on Formosa 


his hopes of conquering the mainland, 
And Chiang is quick to exploit every 
On the day 
that Secretary Dulles proclaimed the 
purely her 
China policy, Chiang asserted anew 
that “The most important task of the 
government forces is to counter-attack 
the recover the 
mainland.’ withdrawal 
from the an Oppor 
tunity to “concentrate military 
and intensify preparations for the re 


opening we hand him 
g 


defensive character of 


and 
the 
meant 


Communists 

For him 
lachens 
forces 


covery of the mainland.” 


In his 
Lisenhower 


Congress Mr 
“pattern of 
and “provocative 
political and military 
Red China's proclaimed determina 


message to 
reported a 


aggressive pul pose’ 


activities” in 


tion to conquer Formosa. No one can 
seriously quarrel with this estimate of 
Red China's pattern and purpose, but 
simple honesty ought to compel the 
parallel statement that Chiang is re 
lentlessly engaged in similar acts and 
American money 
that make 


deeds, and that it is 


and American munitions 


these provocations possible and keep 


alive his announced goal of invading 
the mainland of China 


Il 


The 
that its 
straits is a cease-fire negotiated by the 
United Nations make 
sense if the President had said 
so in his message and if he had sought 
such action in the U.N 
after, the passage of a 
declaration of war. Even a modest at 
tempt to include the 
that hope in the resolution itself was 
rejected in technical 
grounds, with the understanding that 
the Senate would soon act on a sep 
arate Sen. Hubert Hum 
phrey introduced such a resolution, 
but it has been pigeon-holed in com 
mittee, where Knowland is 
ined to stifle it indefinitely 

The U.N.’s Council at 
tempted on its own to seek a cease 
fire, but was bitterly rebuffed by the 
Chinese Communists. It is 
sary to 


Administration's insistence 


basic goal in the Formosan 


would much 
more 
before, not 
pre-dated 


expression of 


Congress, on 


resolution 


determ 


Security 


not neces 
condone for a moment the 
harsh language and brutal demands 
that 
were being asked to negotiate in an 
that 
mission and one in which their mortal 


of the Chinese to recognize they 


organization refuses them ad 
enemy and one of the principals to 
the dispute would sit in judgment 
with the power of veto 

reach tiie 
truculent 


And here, inevitably, we 
heart of the 
insistence on ignoring the facts of lile 
in the Far East. The hard and hateful 
that the Communists do con 
trol China, with its six hundred mil 
lion human souls 
world’s population It 


matter our 


fact 1s 


one-fourth of the 
just doesn't 
make sense to go on pretending this 
isn’t so. The oniy meaningtul hope 
for settlement of the explosive issues 
in the Far 


on give-and-take negotiation 


a settlement based 
Such a 


course becomes possible only if we 


East is 


recognize the Communist government 


of China, sanction her admission to 
the United Nations, 


thing in our power to persuade her to 


and do every 


act as a law-abiding member of the 
This 


some ol 


world community may mean 
face for 


but it 


loss of our 


poll 


ticians, may also mean saving 


countless lives in an atomic war that 


no one could win 
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Atomic Dawn or Twilight? 


By MICHAEL AMRINE 


rounds of dail life 


verwhelming tl 
inter will not 
iT te) 
ms . wu . eee ‘ endant bul i bout the ulti 
H live 

the Bulletin ol 

for the “be 

ert Atom 


iti 
HEN sunlight fa upon you! every fe minute ray will go umd 


hand. the warmth vou fee! ts through the average-sized human be tho Su ! MiAalion 
heat energy radiating from a hydro ing. But the ray is so small and ncUurie Ong alter 


gen-helium reaction. The star we cal] travels so fast that it is most unlikely or measurement 


illvy a kind of hvdrogen to collide with any atoms ol your ! verwhelmineg que tions 
a body. When a cosmic ray does hit an i} y the atomic age 


atom, its energy of billions of ele« the ba war and peac 


our sun 1s re 
bomb, slowly running through 


complicated atomic fusior process 
A sunrise is thus an atomic event, “0°” volts may plit an earthly atom What | that you and mil 
of into a score of separate fragments lions of others will die from atomi 


and atomic activity i part our 


daily lives. All earthly life depends 
on the atomic energy of sunlight, 
which falls steadily upon the earth Atom l fragmented by tatement on the atom is real 


in enormous amount i quadrillion man may 
you essment ol the basic danger in 


themselves scattering at tremendous blast, from heat, from shock, from 


energies fire, from radiation 


hooting through if it doe not make some as 


kilowatt hours of energy each day 
But the atom is closer to you than This i ( yrow which it places all of u 


the sunlight through your window yiant I I Albert Einstein, with his customary 


In the length of rie t takes vou ground yo ‘ ! air rl lu hit ha put the central fact of 


’ 
atomic danger a imply as anyone 


to read this article, é : the 


that one or two str Atomic bo | cities ; bullets 
mci 


traveling with 
er simple 


ace wil 


outel | 
body I he c" th i ice l nde ¥ ‘ ! ’ , Ha Ms . demonsu 


constant bombardme1 difficult 


| 
and tt! or to societ 








to the rulers of nations, including 
our own 

One even say that the hu 
man mind and emotions are not o1 
ganically capable of continuously 
living with this fact in our everyday 
world. There is no observable tend 
ency lor atomic scientists to live any 
further from the center of cities than 
their fellowmen live; interest in civil 


could 


defense is as lacking at Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, the bomb-making cen 
ter, a8 it is in less informed cities 


Truly understood, the fact that 
A-bombs can kill cities and H-bombs 
devastate whole 


regions, leads to 


some other basic conclusions. 


there will be no ef 
military defense against the 
Bombs which can kill cities add 
up to total attacks which could vir 
tually kill countries overnight (leay 
ing 
radiation) 


One is that 
fective 


atom 


aside the long-term menace of 
No 
some want to spend 
an antiaircralt 


cities 


amount of money 

$20 billion on 
net-—can make 
We may disperse cities; 


now 
sale 
we can never again put walls around 
them 

Those who talk of defenses, like 
perfecting radar and fighter plane 
networks, are deluded by the notion 
that vulnerable “neck” 
protected by some super-chromium 
collar. It can't be; militarily, the 
battleship New York is obsolete; mil 
itarily so is the city of New York 


oul can be 


We can build better Maginot Lines; 
they will never be enough 
H-bombs may arrive by planes. They 
may come in merchant ships or in 
submarines. They may be fired in 
guided missiles from ships offshore 
The present range of guided missiles 
is 300 miles, but our planners now 
expect that both we and the Russians 
will have the 3,000-mile range missile 
within a few years. Traveling thous- 


good 


ands of miles per hour, this missile 
could not be efficiently shot down by 
device science can now 


any imagine 


But a bomb to destroy New York 
can be brought in entire in a station 


6 


wagon, or in pieces in suitcases car- 
ried by ordinary men 

Try to communicate this to your 
self: recently publicized scares about 
planted bombs had some foundation 
in conceivable fact; Soviet bombs 
may already be planted in our prin 
cipal cities. And our bombs may be 
sleeping, awaiting a nightmare awak- 
ening, in the shadow of the Kremlin 
We or they can fire or hire a million 
Ladejinskys or Berias but we will not 
turn our into an age ot se 
curity. This is an age of total 
insecurity 

Congenital optimists that we Amer 
icans are, this 
forget it we become unafraid, so that 


times 


we forget when we 
the deaths of a few Japanese fisher 
men do not any great 
misadventure. Perhaps the fatal flaw 
in our foreign policy is 
heartless 


seem to us 


thus 
those 
people out ide our borders who can 


that we 
seem and heedless to 
better appreciate war's destruction 

You 


keep this fact by your bedside any 


should not be expected to 
more than you should contemplate 
daily the fact that later, 
bomb or no bomb, you will one day 
die. 

But undertake to 
think of foreign policy or military 
posture, of our educational programs 


sooner or 


whenever you 


national and in 
you are playing 
Hamlet without Hamlet if you do not 
remember that kill 
cities as bullets kill men 


abroad, or any basi 
ternational issue, 


H-bombs can 


Phis is the real specter which truly 
haunts the world. It lies behind the 
fact that Coventry, England, 
Chicago, Illinois, alike have no heart 
for civil defense. It sits at 
shoulder and it inspires and depresses 
Nehru. It redoubles the fanaticism of 
Red China and it 
renity of Schweitzer in 


Adenauer's 


the se 
Lambarene 


disturbs 


We can be tired of the bomb, frus 
trated by it, sick of it. But we 
like Pandora, seek to forget it 
by shutting it back in the box. Nor 
will science find a “miracle drug” to 
make this specter go away 


can 
not, 


All this need not produce in ra- 
tional men a depression or hysteria 
says that there is no the 
over. In this atomic jungle, 
if we are accustomed to dressing for 


which use, 


game is 


dinner, it would seem we should con 
tinue And if we have any 
ability to think, at dinner or at our 
jobs, we should by all means continue 


to dress 


to think. This enormous danger 
gives all mankind a common fear and 
a common need. It is not fantasy to 
say this may well yet lead to common 
hope and community action 


Fortunately, the fantastic power of 
the atom also promises and has be 
gun to deliver real benefits of value 
to all mankind 


The terror and the beauty of the 
physical world as now revealed lend 
support to the concept that mankind 
not reached its maturity but its 
adolescence. Like a youth who has 
begun to discover the mystery of sex, 
mankind can be both frightened and 
ecstatically excited by 
force. Like the 
life-urge itself, 
be directed to be 
things or to be instruments ol 
distorted, they can 
limit our future and narrow our 
broadening them. But if 
understood and respected, they can 
the 
lite 


has 


this startling 
itomik vital 
of the 


powers can 


powers 
oul atom 
play 
domi 
nation; sharply 
lives 
instead of 
illuminate ind 


help mystery 


beauty of man’s 


When Enrico Fermi in 1942 led 
the first experiment which sustained 
i chain atom, the 
code Washington 
landed 


reaction in the 
flashed to 
navigator 


message 
“Italian 
world.” 


aid, has 


in a new 
The atom could build a new world 
As Fermi 
the first practical use of atomic power 


I he 


submarine, 


was dying this winter, 


successfully tested 
the 
Vautilus, was starting what could be 


being 


was 
first atomi ship, 
the longest voyage man has ever tak 
en. The Nautilus sail all ol 
Columbus’ seas, and in fact could Zo 
around the world like Magellan, with 
out stopping once to re fuel 

There are other ta 
and hopeful promises in atomic pow 


could 


useful 


more 


er than such dramatic endurance con 


N 


tests. In fact, even atomik will 
probably not be the greatest benefit 
to flow trom atomic energy. Six 
months after the first chain reaction 
Fermi argued that the great achieve 
would not fuel but a 


new tool for learning more about the 


power! 


ment be a new 


world. 
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The kinds of knowl 
edge proving of benefit in agricul 
ture, medicine, industry, other 
helds will be discussed in detail later, 
but it mi here to list 


some examples in shorthand form 


new atom 


and 


tht be useful 


e The applic ition of radiation 1s 


uncovering new intormation every 
about the life 
Radiation 


the cell 


day 
and 
the 


proce es ol crops 
directed at 


carry 


animals 
genes, which 
hereditary 
variations ol 


characteristics, can 
Within the last 
two years, for the first time, radiation 
has been used not just to cause harm 
ful changes, but to the 
to better plants and 


cause 


spec ics 


point way 


and stronger 


animals 


e Within the past three months re 
ports have been received of the use 
of radiation to help understand the 
basic life process ol photo-synthesis 
This may 
but we should 
it, for it has enormous importance for 
the human “Photo” in this in 
stance stands for light, and “synthesis” 
stands for the system by which plants 
take energy from, units of light fall 
ing on them, and use that energy to 
Then 
growth far 
exceeds in measure and complexity 
all of man’s works 


seem a forbidding word, 


learn now to respect 


race. 


process chemicals from the soil 


chemical activity—their 


Man is completely dependent on 
this process, for we mainly eat plants 
or we eat the meat of animals that 
eat plants 

Moreover, coal is fossilized plant 
The 
log or the coal represent solar energy 
plants 
photo-synthesis and stored where we 
Thus the 
fireplace, like the warmth of the sun 
light in the yard, traces back to the 
hydrogen-helium reaction in the sun 

Should we solve the mystery of the 
process ol photo-synthe is, we would 
the the 


The population growth today, 


stuff, and so are oil and gasoline 


which have put through 


could use it warmth of a 


solve food 


wor ld 


problems ol 


matched against potential food short 
ages, will threaten the within 
50 to 75 the 
H bomb does now 


world 


years aS ominously as 


e Hundreds of medical scientists 
today are using radiation to study 
and treat disease. Fermi, like the late 
Sen. Brien McMahon, headed 
the first Joint Congressional Commit 
tee on Atomic Energy, died of cancer; 


the bitter irony of their untimely 


wh 


March, 1955 


End of the Race of Man? 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispateh 


deaths underlines the great hope that 
through radiation man may abolish 
this scourge 

Scientists are uneasy about making 
promises, however vague and however 
tied to the future, which say that any 
amount of money or any of the revo 
lutionary new knowledge is sure to 
place cancer, like typhoid and yellow 
fever, in the category of problems 
man has solved. But it can be stated 
definitely that based on 


radiation research is bound to extend 


knowledge 


and to save thousands and millions of 
the future. It is 
claimed today that radiation, includ 
the history of radium 
therapy, already has saved more lives 


human lives in 


ing long 
than were wiped out in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. This sort of 
balance is a little childish, but it may 
help us to get away from the kind of 
atomic age thinking which if applied 
to electricity us think of 
electric power only as the force which 


simple 


would make 


operates the electric chair 
Articles in this 
these other 


clis« uss 
detail 
This one attempts to introduce them 
by taking a look at the atom itself, to 


series will 


and prospects in 


provide some simplified answers to 
these What is an atom? 
What is radiation? Why do scientists 
believe new knowledge can, if 
used properly, be more important to 
the human than either 
bombs or powere 


que stions 
oul 
race atom 
atom 


To begin with, one of the things 
we know about the atom which the 


Greeks did 
small atoms are 


know is how 
so small that a tea 
spoontul of water contains a million 


billion 


not very 


billion atoms. ‘The period at 
the end of this sentence 
half 


al billion 


contains pel 


haps a dozen billion, 


take 


are called molecules and may 


give ol 
Combinations of atom 
mchuce 
lHivdrogen 
and oxygen make a good combination 
adding up to molecules that form the 
common Most 
atoms exist in compounds, and chem 
ists constantiy invent 
the dot of ink at 
tence 


two to two thousand atoms 


compound, water 


new ones. In 
the end of a 
kinds of 
atoms in several compounds 
gen 
and 


sen 
would be many 
hydro 
as water, a lot of carbon 
with the dot of ink 


and group-mol 


oxygen 
intermixed 
individual atoms 


cules trom the cellulose of the wood 
pulp which made the paper you now 
hold in youl hand 

Ihe very smallness of the atom has 
made it incredibly difficult 
Much of the research, firne 


the calculations, has been done sim 


to study 


however 


ply by throwing atoms at each other 


the so-called bombardment which 
other nu 
the 


bounce off 


is done by cyclotrons and 


clear instruments. From way in 


collide, or 
the 
atom-bullets slice 


which atoms 


each other, o1 which 


way in the 
through the atoms 
in their target, physicists have grad 
put together a 


which is useful, although at 


ually been able to 
picture 
present so incomplete as to be basic 
ally 


unsatislying 


Ii] 


But 
atom 


from the minute size of the 


flows the wondertul precision 


ol measurement now applied by 
thousands of researchers to the phy 


You 


with bricks than with boulders 


ical world can do more precise 
work 

Man has measured the diameter of 
the hydrogen atom’s nucleus, It ji 
15/100,000,000,000,000 of a centime 
ter. Man now can use the hydrogen 
atom as a probe in the form of a bul 
let, to explore matter, leading to 
than if lhe 


matter 


more precise knowledge 


were poking into with a 
relatively rough scalpel, razor blade, 
or the finest point one could get on 
a needle 

Then we learned 
the tiny atom is com 
posed of still smaller parts, arranged 
in a very airy fashion, perhaps some 


thing like the solar system 


have that 


infinitesimally 


cven 








The outer shell of the atom is the 
electrons. Cartoonists always picture 
them somewhat like solid ping-pong 
balls and draw lines to indicate that 
whirl in regular orbits. For 


many reasons the cartoonists’ pictures 


they 


inaccurately represent what physicists 
think the 
Klectrons mass Or 
weight; they may be called particles 
for convenience, but are “part 
icles” of electric charge or energy 
Another 
atom drawing which has become the 
trademark is that in 
heavier elements there are 
ol electrons 


atom possibly looks like 
actually have no 
only 


major 


atom’'s 
many rings 
Hydrogen has one elec 
tron circling around, and one proton 
in the center. Uranium has 92 elec 
trons, arranged as if layers, around 
92 protons and 146 neutrons 

The picture is off for 
still anothér reason——because small 
the atom is, it is mostly empty. The 
makes it cozy. It isn't. The 
electrons whirl so rapidly that they 
make the atom appear to be a solid 
sphere. This quality and the electrical 
forces operating which the 
“bullets” physicists shoot at them go 
way towards establishing 
the hard-indivisible balls 
the Greeks dreamed about as atomes 
But they are 
tightly put together 

The 
tiny solar system, is far from the 
side rings of electrons. If a 
were enlarged 
baseball, the 
would be half a 
cleus of the 
thus be a 


cartoonists’ 


cartoonist 


repel 


a long 
atoms as 
not homogenous, not 


this 
oul 


nucleus, as the sun olf 
nucleus 
to about the size of a 
electrons 
The nu 
earest atom would 


from first 


outermost 
mile 
next n 


away 


mile away oul 
nucleus 

The atom—-and the 
mass of all the center ol 
these tiny whirligigs; the really “sol 
id” stuff is a very small part indeed 
olf what we call matter 

This vast emptiness of the atom 
gives rise to dramatic illustra 
tions written by George W 


that if we could strip off all 


the 
matter—is 


mass ol 


such 
as those 
(.ray, 





correction of the 


the 


Ilerblock in The Washington Post 


“A Strange Case, Doctor” 


and concen 
whole of 


the weightless electrons, 
trate nuclei together, the 
Mount Everest might be packed into 
a cigarette The earth itself 
could shrink from its present diameter 
of 8,000 miles to 
feet. Without the 
weigh the 
incredibly 
indivisible 

The “ 
stituent 


case 


thousand 
it would 
would be an 
though not 


about a 
electrons, 
same. It 
hard ball 


vast spaces” between our con 
atoms explain why cosmic 
rays can pass through our sub-atomik 
latticework more than a boy 
can throw a baseball through a 


trellis on a summer's day 

But the key thing that we know 
which the Greeks did not know at all 
is the 
ed by 
are 


easily 
rose 


fundamenta! 
Einstein 
interchangeable 


concept elaborat 
miatter and energy 
When the 


invincible nucleus is penetrated, and 


once 


some ol its 
elements may become parts of other 
the stuff 
change and come off 
traveling 


is split into fragments, 


atoms, or some ol nuclear 


may do a quick 
as energy, or as particles 


with enormous powel 


Let's say that we have an atom 


me 
a 


— aPriiti y * So 


ar bent ie ele 
gs 1S ewassi 


composed of 100 protons and neu 
trons and electrons, as a dollar might 
be composed of and 
quarters. As such exists and has its 
being as a dollar atom 
smash it and its 
themselves again 
are harmonious, 
However, 


pennies, dimes, 
Somehow we 
elements reform 


into atoms which 


legitimate currency 


there is always consid 
change—charges which 
might be electrons but with no place 
to go, neutrons 
tremendous velocities 
miles a second 


tured” in 


erable loose 


which es ape at 
thousands of 
and are not “cap 


| hese 
lightning 


another system 


homeless ones may do a 


change to become 
may collide with and impart energy 


to other 


pure ene rey, or 


atoms 

Some elements—radium and 
ium 235 are 
urally unstable 
be one ol 
inne! 
to a 


uranh 
among them—are 
They seem almost to 
“nature’s mistakes.” Thei 
arrangement does add up 
harmonious total—their part 
icles are not at peace with themselves 
Every so often one of their atoms dis 
integrates. That particular 
sends out some particles or energy 
and becomes stable. The atoms in a 
gram of radium will disintegrate at 
the 
this is a small number compared with 


nat 


not 


atom 


rate of millions every second, but 
the sextillions of atoms in that gram 
Such called 
radioactive, that 
with modern instruments we can 
make an atom of almost any element 
radioactive. The carbon in a dot ol 
ink, for example, 
radioactive that 
will still be 
years trom 
tially by 
harmonious atom a part le which i 
can not digest, 
it throws off 


unstable elements are 


and now we know 


can be made so 


some ol its atoms 
disintegrating 20,000 
This 


throwing into the 


now is done essen 


normal! 


and which eventually 
If carbon atoms are radioactive 
their presence 
tected by a Geiger counter 
from this fact that 
with radiation flows 


can be de 
And it is 
research 


anywhere 


much 


know what a 
the 


receives 


If we 
certain organ ol 
with the carbon it 
outside world, we “tag” 
of the incoming carbon by making 
it radioactive. Much work 
done in just this way with radioactive 
in study of the thyroid gland 
There are literally 


want to just 
doing 
the 


somec 


body Is 
from 
could 
has been 
iodine, 
thousands of re 
this 
world today 


search projects usilip basic tool 


under way in the 
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Suppose the manufacturer of the 
paper on which these words are print- 
ed wanted to be sure that the paper 
was being rolled out at a uniform 
thickness. He could put a radioactive 
element beneath the moving paper, 
and above it put a Geiger counter. 
For the required thickness, a certain 
number of rays will pass through—a 
lump in the paper will show up be 
cause more rays will collide with the 
greater number of atoms in the lump 
and be deflected; will 
through. A thin spot in the paper 
will be shown by rays going 
through and a corresponding rise :n 
the output of the Geiger. No ordi 
nary physical measurement can indi 
instantly such minute changes 
in thickness; such a system picks up, 
if needed, a fragment of a fragment 
of an eyelash. 
rhis simple device is already in 

and in a humble way shows the 


fewer pass 


more 


cate 


use 
precise measurement which has giv- 
en new inspiration to physical sci- 
ence. “Fine as an eyelash” is a poor 
analogy for this work; in microchem 
istry today an eyelash is a huge un 
gainly log, billions of atoms thick 

Measurement is the heart of sci 
ence. In this respect the popular 
image of a scientist is correct. He 
really does spend a great deal of his 
time reading dials or gauges, or scrap 
ing the bottoms of containers and 
weighing the scrapings. Always he 
wants to know and how 
fast and what kind. 

Since research men work 
with far greater precision, radiation 
is in many 
medicine as the microscope, as fine 
a balance as a chemist ever had, and 
for all physical science a probing in 
strument greater than the X-ray. 
With it we can locate a speck of 
matter so small as to contain only 
30 or 40 thousand atoms 

This series of can only 
sketch the current exploration of 
some of the ingenious ways man uses 
the tiny 
panding his knowledge and under- 
standing. If man has the morality 
and social ability to survive the 
world of the bomb, the world of the 
peaceful atom will be the finest and 
most expansive world he has ever 
known 

As Hamlet said, “I could be bound 
ed in a nutshell and still be King of 
infinite space, were it not that I have 
bad dreams.” 


how much 


can now 


ways as great a tool for 


articles 


atom as a means of ex 
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Dr. Chang 
Wants to 


Go Home 


By MILTON MAYER 


NCE 


some 


UPON a 

rich people who loved 
flowers; as well they might, for one 
The 
people were English, and the flower 
was the poppy. And there were some 
poor people who loved flowers, but 
they did not love the poppy, for the 
poppy made them poor. These 
people were Indians and Chinese who, 
between them, constituted almost a 
third of the people of the world. The 
English forced the Indians to grow 
the poppy, when the Indians, 
were famished, needed to grow grain; 
and then they forced the Chinese to 
ruin themselves smoking Indian pop 
py-juice, when the Chinese, who were 
drowsy, needed to awaken 

The Indians were helpless; they 
were British slaves. And the Chinese 
were helpless; their government, 
which forbade the sale and use of 
poppy-juice in 1729, was too weak to 
drive the British from their 
territorial rights,” which included, 
among other things, the exclusive col 
lection of all import duties at the 
port of Canton. The British were, of 
course, no different from the French, 
the Portuguese, and the Dutch, in 
that they themselves so abhorred the 
poppy-juice that all of their govern 
ment monopolies of it, in the lands 
they conquered in the Orient, were 


time there were 


of the flowers made them rich 


very 


who 


“extra 





MILTON MAYER, reguler contributor to 
The Progressive, lectures widely for the 
American Friends Service Committee and 
the Great Books Foundation His 
articles have appeared in many publica 
including Harper's, Life, Fellow 
ship, The and Negro 
Digest. His book on Germany, “They 
Thought They Were Free,” will be pub- 
lished soon by the University of Chicago 
Press. 


tions, 
Commonweel, 





permitted to sell it only to Orientals 
and never to Europeans 


Ihe Indians and the Chinese were 
helpless; the white men had guns 
and, though they might be enemies of 
one another, they banded together as 
an ad hoc alliance whenever the In 
the Chinese tned to rid 
themselves of foreign rule. Twice in 
the Nineteenth Century the English 
on the Chinese when the 
enforce their own 
against the poppy-juice; each 
the Chinese had to surrender 
and pay immense indemnities for the 
damage they had done the English ag 
gressor. And finally, in 1858, the 
English forced the Chinese to legalize 
the the poppy-juice which 
made the English so rich that they 
themselves could afford to grow roses 


dians of 


made wal 
Chinese 
laws 


tried to 


sale ol 


The Indians and the Chinese were 
helpless; all they could do was hate 
the foreign devils. And hate they did 
jut the Indians were a tropical peo 
they hated passively. The 
Chinese, whose climate was like ours, 
were an active people when they were 
not drowsy with poppy-juice, and so 
they hated fiercely. Their hatred 
grew and grew and produced a mad 
extremism among them, as it in 
evitably had to, and on the 2nd of 
June, 1900, the Chinese extremist 
mobs, whose name “Boxer” 
“the fist of righteous harmony” and 
whose single slogan was, “Extermin 
ate the foreigners,” began exterminat 
ing foreigners, the Missionaries along 
with their friends the merchants; 
Christians all, whether they held the 
blood of Christ or the juice of the 
poppy to the lips of the heathen 
Chinee 


ple, sO 


meats 


By the time the Christian nations, 


9 








in a 
5,000 
pressed 


great alliance which included 
American soldiers, had re 

the Rebellion and 
China the 500 
whites had been murdered and great 


boxer 
saved from Chinese, 
stores of white men’s goods, includ 
ing thousands of cases of prepared 
poppy-juice, had been 
sunk Ihe Chinese helpless 
again, and their government was re 
quired to pay the members of the 
Christian 


burned and 


were 


indemnity of 
the astonishing amount of $350,000, 
000, $24,000,000 of which had to be 
paid to the United States of America 

Now although the Americans had 
never enslaved or exploited the 
Chinese, the Chinese hated the Ameri 
cans almost as much as they hated the 
Europeans, and this because ol 
American racism. The Chinese Ex 
Act, which the Americans 
passed in 1895, brought that hatred 
to a pitch of terrible intensity, And 
the American soldiers’ participation 
in the repression of the Boxer Re 
bellion wiped out every vestige of 
kindliness which the Chinese might 
still have felt for the one white coun 
try which had never tried to 
them with poppy-juice 

And then something 
happened, in 1905. 

Ihe Chinese government having 
paid its indemnity, including $24, 
000,000 to the United States of Ameri 


alliance an 


clusion 


ruin 


wonderful 


the United 
that its losses in 
the Boxer Rebellion had been gross 
ly overestimated by the indemnity 
commission, which had simply used 
the the Chinese 
who were already poor. The U.S 
claims, however generously estimated, 
amounted only to $11,000,000. So 
the U.S. government—innocently an 
nouncing that it hoped that its tree 
dom-loving Russia, Germany, 
France, and England, would do like 
wise—refunded $13,000,000 of the in 
demnity to the Chinese government, 

It was the first time in the whole 
history of China that foreign devils 
had acted other than diabolically. It 
was the first time in the whole history 
of China that a Christian country had 
performed a Christian act 

Overnight the hatred of America 
even though the Chinese Exclusion 
Act was still in abated in 
China. And from that day forward 
even though the Exclusion Act re 
mained in force—the Chinese felt 
kindly America, and the 
American government and the Ameri- 
can churches and the American peo- 
ple led the world struggle to free the 
poor, drowsy Chinese from the curse 
of the poppy-juice 

As early as 1898, when the United 
States annexed the Phillippines and 
came into control of the Spanish gov 


ca, the government of 


States announced 


occasion to rob 


allies, 


force 


toward 
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1954—The Progressive's Greatest Year 


The Progressive celebrated its 45th 
Anniversary 
talked about magazine of the year. 


These twelve historic issues of The 
Progressive (including 
claimed issue on McCarthy) are now 
available in a single, handsome, con- 
venient 
name in gold on the cover. 


Order today for yourself or for your local or college library. 
$5 postpaid 


by becoming the most 


the world-ac- 


bound volume with your 
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ernment’s monopoly of the 
trade on the islands, the American 
government made the Christian de 
cision to kill the trade outright, even 
though the monopoly was producing 
a half million dollars a 
ernment 


opium 


year ol 
America 

opium—in which it had 
an Opportunity to prolit 
and 


gOV 

hated 
had 
the 
the 
America on 
the side of liberation from the poison 
which, for generations, peddled by 
the English, had ruined the lives of 
one-third of the adult 
in China 


revenue 
never 

and 
leaders’ olf 


Chinese people found 


government 


almost males 


I] 


gut we were speaking of the Boxer 
indemnity, of which the United States 
received $24,000,000 and refunded 
$13,000,000 to the poor Chinese 

Does know what 
grateful Chinese did with 
$13,000,000? 

Ihe grateful Chinese took the $13, 
000,000 and established a National 
Fund to enable Chinese to 
study in American universities and 
come back home with the wisdom of 
the West to build up their land in 
the image of the Christian 
America 

Che Fund was never to be used for 
anything else, and, although 
was great corruption in the 
backward .land of China, no corrup 
tion ever touched the National Fund 

So thousands of Chinese 
came to America year after 
special permits exempting them from 
the Exclusion Act. They said sad fare 
wells to their families, because the 
family tie is much stronger there than 
here, and especially sad farewells to 
their parents, because the filial tie is 
especially strong in China They 
would not come home for a year, o1 
two, or three, and who knows what 
will be written in the book of the 
Ch'un Ch'iu, the Springs and the 
\utumns? 

The 
prised when their young men and 
women back as Doctors of 
Philosophy, because the Chinese were 
not short of philosophy. What they 
were short of was Medicine and Engi 
neering and Chemistry and Agricul 
ture and Hydraulics and Education 
But their young men and women told 
them of the quaint Occidental cus 
tom of calling doctors Doctors of 


the 
the 


anybody 


young 


land, 


there 


poor, 


students 
year, on 


Chinese at home were sur 


came 
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Philosophy even though they were 
Doctors of Hydraulics, and the 
Chinese were pleased. Under the in 
fluence and leadership of the students 
who had won scholarships to Ameri 
ca from the National Fund, the 
modernization of China began 

Now the 
spect for 


Chinese have 
learning 


than we have 


great re 
much greater 
and one such Chinese 
lived in Changsha, in the Province of 
Hunan. And although he was poor he 
took his wife and six children to 
Peking in 1919 so that the children 
might go to high school. He died in 
1931. His oldest son was then in the 
last year of the National University 
and his second son was graduating 
from high school. The oldest son left 
the University to support his mother 
and (to fulfill their father’s wish) 
keep the younger children in school. 
Through the sacrifice of the oldest 
son's career, the younger children all 
went to the University. Now Chang 
Pen Hsu, the one who was in high 
school when the father died, was very 
brilliant and, when he was graduated 
from the National University in elec- 
trical engineering in 1935, he worked 
in a radio factory for practical ex 
perience and then won one of the 


great National Scholarships for three 
years of graduate study in America. 


In 1938, after a year at Cornell, 
Chang-Pen Hsu took his Master's de 
gree in electrical engineering, and in 
1940 his Ph. D. at the California In 
stitute of Technology. In 1941 Dr 
Chang went back to China and, the 
respect for learning being what it is 
in China, he was not taken into the 
army. Although China being 
destroyed by Japan, he was sent back 
to Hunan Province to be a teacher 
and, until he went to the National 
University at Nanking after the war 
to teach, he remained in the flaming 
inland of China, teaching. One 
taught without books and equipment, 
but one taught. 

In 1943 Dr. Chang was married to 
Shih-chuen Wang and their girl and 
two boys were born in 1944, 1945, 
and 1947. In 1949 Dr. Chang again 
won one of the great scholarships to 
America. His oldest brother, who had 
sacrificed everything in order to keep 
his younger brothers and sister in 
school, said he should go. His wife, 


was 
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who would be left behind with three 
babies, said he should go. So he talked 
to his mother, who was 70, and she 
said he should go 
respect for 
time Dr 
Harvard 

After a year at Harvard Dr. Chang 
was invited to join the staff of Cal 
lech, and, although he was 
sick, the Chinese have great respect 
for learning, so he accepted the in 
vitation for a year and then, in 1951, 
he decided that he must go home, to 
his oldest brother, to whom he was 
indebted for his career, to his wife, 
sick, to his three children, 
who were no longer babies, and to his 
mother, who was sick and old. So he 
applied for a teaching post in the 
Chinese universities and got a ticket 
to sail to Hong Kong 

On September 18, 1951, four days 
before the ship was scheduled to sail 
the U.S. Immigration Service handed 
him an order which said, “You are 
hereby ordered not to depart or at 
tempt to depart from the United 
States, whether or not you 
permit to depart.” 

Now Dr. Chang, like most scien 
tists, like most Chinese, and, for that 
matter, like most Americans, was not 
a Communist or anything else polit 
ical, and neither was any member of 
his family. There was a Communist 
regime in China by then, but regimes 
are import ant only to a very few peo 
ple in any country and Dr. Chang 
was not one of those people. He want 
ed to go home 

He had come to America as an 
honored and honorable guest and had 
conducted himself like one. Like all 
the other Chinese students who were 
here on scholarships of the National 
Fund, he telt a profound, and even a 
holy, obligation to the country which 
had made the Fund possible by restor 


The Chinese have 
learning, and this 
Chang's scholarship was at 


great 


home 


who was 


have a 


ing to China more than half of the 
Boxer indemnity. Like most Chinese 
in America, he loved America, but, 
like Americans in China or 
anywhere else, he loved his 
He 
was told, without explanation, that 
he couldn't 


most 
home 
home and 


more wanted to go 


Instead of being an honored and 
honorable guest, he was a prisoner of 
the United States. No had 
been made against him, no person or 
paper accused him. He was not, there 


charge 


being no charge against him, put in 
jail. He could eat if he found work, 
and work in his field could be found 
(although more and more institutions 
would not hire Chinese), but he could 
not leave. He could not go home. The 
whole United States was his prison 


IV 


There were two thousand like him, 
scattered all America, in 
versities, in laboratories, even in gov 
hey all 
they tried to go 
More or isolated and un 
they went from 
mental pillar to governmental post, 
trying to find out why they could not 
What had they done? 


ovel unl 


ernment positions received 
the 


home 


same notice if 
less 


organized, govern 


yo home 

The Immigration Service was vari 
discourteous, vicious, and in 
different Under the Presidential 
Order of Wilson in 1918, Roosevelt in 
1941, Truman in 1952, and Eisenhow 
er in 1953, the Immigration Service 
could “detain” any alien. Those who 
appealed to the State Department 
were informed, in pitiful tones, that 
the matter was outside the State De 
Senator Sal 
tonstall was prevailed upon by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 
gy to behalf of 
the students there. The Senator tried 
he did not succeed. He 
got a letter from the U.S. Commission 
er of Immigration and Naturalization 
which simply stated that “the matter 
of preventing the departure of 
certain under 
this Service.” 


ously 


partment’s competence 


intervene in one ol 


to intervene 


aliens is continued 


study by No apology 
no explanation, no defense, no a 
cusation; and that's how Senator Sal 
tonstall was ticked off, and that's how 
he learned (if he did) what has hap 
pened to the balance of power be 
tween the legislative and 
branches of the U.S. government 

It wasn't until August 5, 1954, that 


executive 
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From Salmon 
To The Senate 


Just ten years ago, The Pro- 
gressive published an exciting ser- 
ies of articles by Richard L. 
Neuberger on the strange life cycle 
of the salmon that are spawned 
and return to die in the Columbia 
River. Since then, Neuberger’s 
broad knowledge and deep con- 
cern for the best interests of the 
people of the Northwest have led 
him into public life, first as a mem- 
ber of the Oregon state Senate and 
now the U.S. Senate. 


But all through these years, as 
for many years before, Neuberger 
continued writing for The Pro- 
gressive, providing scores of our 
best articles on the nation’s natural 
and human res’ urces. 


The fact that our Northwest cor- 
respondent is now a Senator in 
Washington doesn’t really change 
things: he’s going to keep right on 
writing for The Progressive. Neu- 
berger is already at work on a 
major piece for an early issue. 


Take this opportunity to sub- 
scribe to The Progressive (if you're 
already a member of the fold why 
not send it to a friend?). You'll en 
joy the writing of such top-drawer 
contributors as William O. Douglas, 
Stuart Chase, Richard Rovere, Mil- 
ton Mayer, Norman Thomas, Irwin 
Ross, Roger Baldwin, and Robert 
Bendiner——plus the many exclusive 
Progressive features in the fields of 
art, radio and TV, the stage and 
screen, and in the world of books 


Try The Progressive—-see for 
yourself why it is the fastest grow- 
ing liberal magazine in America 


We'll send the next nine issues 
for only $2.65. Just drop a post- 
card to The Progressive, Madison, 
Wis., your subscription will be en- 
tered promptly and a bill sent later. 
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some of the two thousand students 
brought themselves to write a letter 
to the President of the United States. 
It read, in part: 


“In the seeking of knowledge and 
wisdom, some of the undersigned 
have had to leave behind their be 
loved wives and children. In most of 
the cases the painful separation has 
already lasted seven years, and thei: 
return is still being denied. The 
plight of others, although not mar- 
ried, is by no means less tragic. Dis 
tressed and unsettled, we are forced 
to let slip through our fingers the 
best years of our lives 

“Our parents back home find that 
sons and daughters are no longer a 
source of joy, not to mention the lack 
of succor and solace in cases of want 
and sickness. Instead of being able to 
repay their selfless parental love with 
love, we have distressed them with the 
possibility that they might never see 
us again. In these years of 
from home all of us have suffered 
an ever increasing agony that verges 
on despair, since no immediate return 
could be 


absence 


foreseen. 

“Having been well received by vari 
ous people we have met in the Unit 
ed States and having observed at 
first-hand a democracy at work, un 
der which human rights are held 
sacred, we feel all the more that pre 
venting us from leaving this country 
can at best be attributed to a tempor 
ary expediency, especially when the 
persons concerned are guilty of no 
crime and the sole reason for their 
departure is their acquisition of tech 
nical training. We would respectfully 
point out that the technical training 
we have received here involves no 
code of secrecy; indeed, the spread 
ing of scientific knowledge and tech 
nical know-how has been the very 
spirit of a great tradition of this 
country ever since its establishment 
Unfortunately, the policy of prevent 
ing the departure of Chinese students 
has merely created hardship and mis 
ery for the innocent 
have learned from 
that 15 Chinese 
students are to be released. We sin 
cerely appeal to you, Mr. President, 
to make it possible for any Chinese 
student to leave the United States 


“Recently we 
the newspapers 


whenever he so chooses, and we peti 
tion you to revoke this restraining 


order. In doing so we do not believe 


that the security of this great nation 
would be in any way endangered. On 
the contrary, we are of the opinion 
that by doing so a firmer bond of 
friendship and understanding will be 
established between our two peoples.’ 


The Occidental friends of the Ori 
ental letter-writers persuaded them to 
release their letter to the newspapers 
4 great hullabaloo ensued and most 

not all—of the newspapers wanted 
to know why these people should not 
be allowed to go home and, if not, 
why not. They had no secret military 
information; in the present stage of 
American security-madness no Chin 
ese has any military informa 
that could be come by in the 
course of employment 
Probably the largest number of the 
two thousand prisoners are medical 
next largest engineer 
ing; the next largest chemical and ag 
ricultural, with emphasis on soil treat 
ment. Dr. Chang's 
was: “ELECTROMAGNETK 
AGATION INSIDE A HoLttow CyLInpr! 
CAL Metat TuBe AND ALONG OTHER 
I'yres or Guiwes.” This is not a mil 
itary secret, or a secret 


secret 
tion 
study and 


students; the 


doctoral thesis 
Wave Prop 


V 


Like all Orientals, to whom the 
present is dark and the future uncer 
tain, the have long, long 
memories. They remember the Ameri 
ca they first knew—the America that 
helped them fight the mortal curse of 
the poppy-juice, the America that re 
funded half of the Boxer indemnity 
to enable young Chinese to come free 
ly to America to learn. They remem 
ber the America of the Exclusion Act, 
too, but, like all old peoples, the 
Chinese figured that America, when it 
grew older, would learn better. The 
China of Dr. Sun might have been a 
bulwark of democracy, a true ally, as 
the non-China of Chiang Kai-shek 
will never be 

Ihe Communist totalitarian dicta 
torship holds eleven American avi 
ators as prisoners, charged with being 
spies. The democratic Christian gov 
ernment of the United States holds 
two thousand Chinese 
charged with nothing. The Lord 
destroyed the Pharoah because he 
would not let the innocent go. Maybe 
we will get off easier, but the Formosa 
Strait is as deep as the Red Sea ever 
was in its prime 


Chinese 


students, 
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LAND REFORM 
“For Export Only” 


By MICHAEL STRAUS 


HE 
osophy of the family-sized farm 
cultivated by a freeholder conserving 
his own productive acres is marked 
as a coming casualty in the nation’s 
march toward monopoly 
The nullification of this 
doctrine has already become a matter 
of secret practice 


distinctively American phil 


basi 


There remains the 
awkward necessity of lodging some 
laws in the legislative ashcan without 
exploding too much of the type of 
Congressional commotion that caused 
consternation in recent and current 
debate about General Motors, public 
power, Dixon-Yates, other mat 
ters of monopoly. If such hazards can 
be dodged by agile dodgers, the last 
vestige of built-in American 
form will be ready for domesti 
burial. Then we shall remain official 


ly consecrated to the concept of wide 


and 


land re 


distribution of land ownership as a 
Made-in-America doctrine “For 
Export Only.” 

The 


social 


but 
about-face in and 
direction that  reverberates 
throughout Washington is brilliantly 
illuminated in this matter of “big” 
versus “little” farms. For 
century all colors of political parti 
sanship remained dedicated to the 
proposition that this should be a na 
tion grounded on a firm agricultural 
economy achieved by tillers inspired 
to cultivate and bountiful 
lands by their direct ownership of the 
land they work. Now the 
er Administration has quietly and 
obliquely, but nevertheless formally 
and in writing, legislative 
coup de grace to land reform while 
embracing the concept for others 
around the globe 


political 


ove! a 


conserve 


Eisenhow 


blessed a 


March, 1955 


Io appreciate the social and eco 
nomic significance of land reform it 
is only necessary to take an historical 
glance through the rear-view mirror 
over the this 
riding 


road nation has been 

Land control, which is inextricably 
involved with control, repre 
sented a fundamental break with the 
past when the Brave New World was 
established. It the land 
pattern of Europe, with its 
peasants, indentured servants, and 
landless tenants supporting the land 
ed gentry, from which many fled to 
build America. The that 
freeholders husbanding own 


water 


was tenure 


serts, 


conviction 
their 
land would make up the heart of a 


democratic 


evolved a distin 


land 


sociery 


tively American 


owne}l ship 
system 
Within a after 


tion of Independence 


year the Declara 


Thomas Jeffer 


son achieved land reform laws in 


Virginia abolishing primogeniture 
He recorded that “To an 


nul the privileges of an aristocracy ol 


and entail 


wealth, of more harm and danger to 
and to make 
aristocracy of 


society, 
the 


an opening for 
virtue talent 
was deemed essential to a 
dered Republic 

Other 


agreed 


well or 


contemporary Americans 


‘Tory and crown estates in the 


new nation were parceled out to 


small farms, and closed 


public lands were opened for individ 


citizens as 
ual settlement. Americans sought po 
the 


achieved 


litical democracy on basis of 


economic democracy then 
and thereafter by the opportunity of 
individual citizens to own productive 


land 


When the all-time high in real es 
tate deals 
Louisiana 


came along through the 


Purchase from France ol 
about a million square miles (later to 
become thirteen of the United States 
at about four cents an acre, the suc 
cess of the new system seemed assured 
At least it worked than 


alternate systems of developing re 


better some 
sources and exploiting virgin lands 
through corporate concessions such as 
the Dutch East India Company and 
the Hudson Bay Company 
that the 
pioneered a path 
economy was epitomized by Jefferson 
in his declaration that “The 
landholders are the most 
part of the state.” 


Belore 


against 


I he con 
had 


strong 


viction new nation 


toward a 


small 


pres 1OuUS 


1800, Congress, in a rage 


land speculation, fixed 160 
acres as a family-sized farm. It picked 
that figure arbitrarily and as a con 
venience—-because it happened to be 


a quarter section under a new ree 
But through 
years of ensuing debate it stuck to its 
principle ol 
all, with 


just for 


tangular national survey 


equal opportunity lor 
land for the and 


the few 


many not 


1] 
In the long struggle against land 
monopoly the 
1841 


right of 


Preemption Act of 
was a milestone It gave the 
160 


land to the 


pre-emption ol 
Western 
American 


acres 
ol vacant head 


of an family (or an adult 
alien declaring citizenship intentions) 
provided he 


pre empted for settled 


upon) that land 


Sull prime land 
passed into speculators’ hands—pat 
the “land 
Hlow to stop such forms ol 


vast stretches of 


ticularly in the eras of 


frauds.” 
became a red-hot 


enterprise issuc a 


century ago. Land-reform association 
Granges, the National Labor Union 
and whom 


York 


mest 


other stalwarts, 
Horace 


Tribune 


mony 
the New 
probably the 


Greeley of 
was 
irticulate, joined in demanding an 
law for the pro 


tection of real settlers. They got Con 


au tight homestead 


gress to what they wanted in 


1859, 


pass 
but it- was vetoed by President 
declared, in 


words prophetic ol those sounded by 


Buchanan Juchanan 


his mental-mirrors of that he 


believed it 


today, 
was opposed because he 


would promote the pernicious wncial 





theories that have proved disastrous 
in other countries.” 

The universal human hunger for 
land—-a hunger that bridges race, re 
ligion, and and which in a 
democracy can bring, without violent 
revolution, distribution and _ settle 
ment of land—would not be denied 
In 1862 another Congress passed a 
hard Homestead Act complete with 
veterans’ preference and a 160-acre 
size limitation. On May 20 of that 
year one of its advocates, President 
Abraham Lincoln, signed it into law. 
In so doing he wrote, “I am in favor 
of settling the land into small parcels 
so every man can have a home.” 


color 


Some 92 years later President Jaca 
bo Arbens Guzman of Guatemala 
used virtually the same words in the 
course of his abortive attempt to 
redistribute land. Mao Tse-tung 
found Lincoln's way his best slogan 
in China's “agrarian revolution.” Ho 
Chi Minh employed it to rally Viet- 
Minh forces driving the French from 
Indo-China. All three were branded 
Communists. But the Lincoln-Jeffer 
sin policy, second hand in strange dia 
lects, remained a surefire appeal to 
muster support, as it always will from 
the great masses of the landless 


This country grew up and home 
steading dwindled as the best virgin 
agricultural lands were occupied by 
settlers sheltered under law and poli 
cy. When President Theodore Roose 
velt in 1902 began to make some of 
the remaining deserts habitable and 
productive through irrigation, the 
credo of average limitation was lifted 
directly from Lincoln's law and em 
bedded into the Federal Reclamation 
Act. There it remains today as the 
sole, directly applicable federal stat 
ute to block land monopoly and force 
land distribution. And today it is 
challenged and in jeopardy as voices 
of monopoly become ever more 
powerful in this country, even as they 
are being smothered in other lands. 


Ever since the Hebrew prophets of 


the Old ‘Testament (Isaiah 5:8) 
warned, “Woe unto them that join 
house to house, that lay field to field 
until there be no room in the midst 
of the land,” this world has been fill- 
ing up. The business of finding a 
piece of land a man could own and 
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where he could live, feed his family, 
and prosper has been getting ever 
more difficult 

Certainly the built-in bul 
wark against land monopoly served 
as intended, to some degree, to save 
this country from the _ successive 
waves of expropriation and land 
seizure and redistribution that swept 
other continents, frequently with riots 
and bloodshed. But nevertheless the 
forces of monopolization steadily en 
croached. In 1900 census figures 
showed the largest 2.6% of the na 
tion's farms had 31.7% of the land, 
and half a century later 2.3% of the 
farms had embraced 42.6% of the 
land. The vaulting values of land 
more than overcame any influence 
toward wide distribution that might 
have come from more intensive culti- 
vation practice 

In 1900, when the United 
had a population of 76 
Americans, the size of its 
farms was 146.2 acres. In 1950, Uncle 
Sam's enumerators reported that the 


legal 


States 
million 
average 


population had gone up to 151 mil 
lion—and the average farm size had 
risen to 215.6 acres. Clearly the 
powerful few were accumulating 
more land—the universal base of all 
real wealth——and 
ple were getting less. 


the masses of peo- 
Such trends have inevitable politi 
The stakes on the 
table were fabulous. The result was a 
bewildering type of national schizo 
phrenia. The United States satisfied 
its normal urge for peace on earth, 
good will toward men, by embarking 
on a global crusade for land reform 
everywhere the 
simultaneously acting to 


cal repercussions 


else in world while 


have less 





MICHAEL STRAUS served for 20 
years as Assistant Secretary of the In 
terior and U. S. Commissioner of Recle- 
mation under Presidents Roosevelt and 

When the 80th Congress 
to destroy provisions of the 
Homestead Law, Mr. Straus, then Recla- 
mation Commissioner, anchored himself 
in a Senste 
to defend the country’s historic policy 
He succeeded in saving the law, but 
Congressional opponents sought reprisal 
by voting to cut off his salary. At the 
request of President Truman he served 
on without pay for five months—unti! 
the 8lst Congress repealed the bill of 
attainder. Mr. Straus continued § in 
office until he resigned when President 
Eisenhower came to power. His new 
book, “Why Not Survive?,” will be 
published this, month 


Truman 


sought 


Committee witness cheir 





and less land reform here at home 

General Douglas MacArthur as Su 
preme Commander of the Japanese 
occupation ordered, on Dec. 9, 1945, 
that the vanquished government “ex 
terminate those pernicious ills that 
have long blighted the agrarian struc 
land half 
the population is engaged in husband 
ry...” Ownership by the few of 80%, 
of the Japanese land leased in ten 
ancy (which about five million 
of the best acres on those crowded 
islands) was ordered redistributed to 
the many. The following year a simi 
lar distribution was accomplished by 
“promulgation of an ordinance” in 
the American zone of Germany under 
the authority of General Dwight D 
Eisenhower. To make it unanimous 
(except for home consumption) the 
United States took the 
the United Nations and drove 
through the Economic and _ Social 
Council a resolution, ratified by the 
U.N. General Assembly, endorsing 
the concept of land reform and re 
distribution everywhere 


ture of a where almost 


was 


initiative in 


IV 


Meanwhile, “king size” corporate 
agriculture was gaining a foothold 
and entrenching itself in sections of 
the United States. This is exaggerated 
in certain arid areas such as the won 
drous Central Valley of California 
There corporations like the Kern 
County Land Company and De 
Georgio Farms, Inc. have multiple 
thousand-acre agricultural units of 
the “farm factory” type operated by 
the hands and backs of migrant and 
landless labor. It is marked in the 
southeast corner of the fabulous state 
of Texas where a single farm, known 
as the King Ranch, dwarfs a normal! 
county. Big holdings are apparent 
along the American bank of the Rio 
Grande where wetbacks from Mexico 
emerge from the 
“stoop labor.” 

In 1948, basic American emotions 
were still strong enough to turn back 
an endeavor by big landlords from 
Texas and California to exempt those 
states from the Acts because of “local 
conditions.” The landlords’ endeavor 
failed when the real purpose and 
background of a legislative proposal 
from this pair of powerful states, 
where vestiges of the Spanish “Haci 
enda system” of land tenure survive, 


river to do the 
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was dramatized before the U.S. Sen 
ate. By 1954, corporate farmers had 
scored their first breakthrough in fact 
and practice even if outside the law. 
The federal government had by then 
completed the Pine Flat dam on the 
Kern River near Fresno in California 
at a $40 million. Its stored 
water could be used to irrigate huge 
holdings below the reservoir, as in 
district called the Tulare Lake 
Basin where 25 corporations own 165 
square miles. There is no farm home 
in that district. Single holdings reach 
12,000 and 19,000 acres. 

The big landowners understand 
ably wanted the stored water 
which could increase the value of a 
10,000-acre farm a couple of million 
dollars— but they wanted no part of 
the nonsense” of the 
Homestead Act and land re-distribu 
tion that went with Reclamation wa 
ter. Some farmers who could 
get some of the limited water supply 
if the “big boys” didn’t sop it all 
up stood in embattled opposition 
Douglas McKay, the genial General 
Motors salesman turned Secretary of 
Interior, who the 
big should become bigger, saw things 
the large landowners’ way. He quiet 
ly arranged for them to grab the 
water by a type of legerdemain. 

McKay 
he reversed history by approving an 
administrative ruling, without bene 
fit of legislation, that the farm fa 
tory operators could get the cherished 
water at bargain rates by simply pay 
ing off in a lump sum part of the 
taxpayers’ investment in the Pine 
Flat project. The Secretary thought 
that if the well-heeled operators 
should pay at the rate of 36 cents on 
the dollar, the government would be 
out of the deal forever and the law 
would no longer be applicabie 

But the land and water grabbers 
did not want to take chances on any 
political upset. They demanded the 
security that went with outright re 
peal of the limitation. A 
half-dozen bills designed to achieve 
that purpose appeared before Con 
One, H.R. 5301 of the 83rd 
Congress, introduced by Rep. A. L 
Miller, Nebraska Republican, and of 
nation-wide application, won full Ad 
ministration blessing in the changed 
Washington. It simply 
scuttled the whole anti-land monopoly 
philosophy—-quietly but effectively. 


cost of 


one 


to get 


“sociological 


lesse I 


sincerely believes 


is nobody's “no man” and 


acreage 


gress 


climate ofl 


March, 1955 


Rowland Hughes, who as President 
Eisenhower's Director of the Budget 
officially has to perform such tasks, 
found the measure “in accord with 
President's program.” He ob 
that it amended and 


the 


served sup 


plemented the Reclamation and 
Homestead Laws and “noted that no 
mention is made of acreage 
limitation.” Then he recited, without 
protest, the Administration's “under 
standing the such pro 
vision would be interpreted by the 
Interior Department” as 
ment of the basic anti-monopoly 
theory. It was a little around-about 
but that is the way things sometimes 
get done in Washington when they 
are politically explosive. 


spec ifte 


absence of 


abandon 


Even with Administration budget 
clearance, the sleeper was snagged 
Congressmen, despite affection for 
“big” land owners, didn't want to go 
seeking re-election from the 
multitudinous “little” farmers with 
the blood of the Homestead Act fresh 
on their hands. 

But the drive to erase this country's 
only effecive land reform law goes 
on. It popped up with 1954 campaign 
trimmings when Martin Littleton, 
New York lawyer and Republican 
orator presented as a Wyoming ranch 
er, made nights creepy on the air 
waves, blanketing Western states with 
radio advice to Montanans to discard 
Senator James Murray, Democrat, on 
the ground that he upheld the 160 
acre Reclamation rule 

With reckless disregard for history, 
Littleton, devout practitioner of the 


more 


“red scare” and “shock -‘em - stuff" 
school of hysterical campaigning, 
“revealed” to amazed voters that Mur 
ray cribbed the acreage 
concept “directly from Article Seven 
of the Communist Manifesto.” Ig 
nored were Presidents Jefferson, Lin 
coln, Theodore Roosevelt, and many 
others who died secure in their own 
convictions long before the emergence 
of the political practice of attributing 
all disdained doctrine to Communist 
sources. The lawyer also overlooked 
the fact that the Russians, instead ol 
cherishing family-sized farms, are 
fascinated with collectivized farming 
Montanans, happily, ignored Little 
ton and re-elected Murray 


restriction 


The hoppers of the 84th Congress 
are receiving bills intended to 
extinguish our lonely if durable U. 5 
land reform law. An early ripper, 
H.R. 384, was tossed in the present 
session by Representative Miller, and 
it was a straight repeat perlormance 
of his last year’s elfort. Representa 
tive LeRoy Johnson, California Re 
publican, presented H.R. 535, which 
eliminate restriction 


now 


would acreage 


only on California's Tri-Dam project 
Senator George Malone, Nevada Re 
publican, ollered a Senate 


win ol 
Miller's general House bill 

But Representative Claire Engle 
California Democrat, beat them to 
the hopper with H.R. 105 H.R 
104, a pair of Reclamation proposals 


and 


that positively reaffirm acreage re 
They are ol 
not only because they reverse Engle’s 
voting views last year on this 
but because in the shilt to a 
Democratic Congress he replaces Mil 
ler as chairman of the Interior Com 
mittee—and hence is at the throttle 
of the unit which must kill or 
this basic American tradition 


striction significance 
issuc, 


also 


save 


A determined last stand, 
ably by a Democratic majority under 
an anti-monopoly banner, can halt 
the 84th Congress from ripping out 
the built-in legislative protection ol 
Lincoln's Homestead Act that served 
this nation’s This Made-in 
America ideal is one of the most us 
ful commodities we can ship abroad 
in the global struggle of ideologies 
but it would be 
own democracy and destructive of ou: 
role as leader of the free forces of the 
world to earmark this American prin 


ciple “For Export Only.” 


presum 


rise 


disastrous for ou 








NORMAN 
THOMAS 


RESPECTABLE 
HERETIC 


By IRWIN ROSS 


_ YEAR, Norman Thomas be 
came distressed over one of the 
more eccentric gambits of Scott Me 
Leod, the State Department's security 
sleuth. It all began when McLeod 
voiced his intention of ridding the 
department of its handful of Social 
ists. Not on the grounds of disloyalty 
or insecurity, but solely 
cialists could hardly be expected to 


because So 


carry out the program of a Repub 
lican President. Soon after the pro 
nouncement, some firings occurred 
both in State and in Harold Stassen’s 
Foreign Economic Administration 
Thomas dispatched an eloquent 
and closely reasoned protest to Mc 
Leod. He got an unsatisfactory reply 
To his surprise, he also heard from 
Dulles, but his misgivings continued 
At this point, Thomas asked to see 
the President. Eisenhower received 
him cordially and agreed with Thom 
as’ main point: while Republicans 
should be in policy-making positions, 
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Socialists, like Democrats, had every 
right to serve in the lower echelons 
The President assured that 
he would directive on the 
No more firings occurred 

incident 


Thomas 
issue a 
matter 


Che 


rare status in 


Thomas’ 
Social 
and de 


illustrates 
American life 
variously derided 

but Thomas is always 
accorded a respectful hearing. The 
celebration of his seventieth birthday 
this November indicated the 
extent to had become a 
national institution. The New York 
press ran extended Life 
covered his birthday party with two 
pages of pictures, prominent Repub 
licans and Democrats them 
his old friend Jim helped 
sponsor the festivities 


ism is 
nounced, 


past 
which he 


tributes, 


among 
Farley 


Thomas 
has enjoyed the distinction of being 
prominent and 
heretic. He has 
never lacked for a platform and has 
probably appeared on more radio and 


Indeed, for many years 


the country’s most 


most respectable 


r'V programs than any other Presi 
dential candidate. (For years he held 
the record for performances on the 
“Town Meeting of the Air”.) Edi- 
torial encomiums are an old story 
Back in the 1948 campaign, the Sat 
urday Evening Post was saying, “Mr 
Thomas is the outstanding person 
ality of the campaign .. . For those 
unhappy 
cause, he would be 
The New York 
every two or three years, called him, 
“this sane, logical, humanitarian 
gentleman, this ex-preacher honestly 
trying to apply New Testament 
ethics ’ It urged its readers, of 
course, to vote for Dewey 


who are outside a lost 
our selection.” 


Times, as it does 


The esteem in which he is held in 
conservative circles sometimes 
led to rather ungenerous remarks 
on the left. Thomas’ popularity, it 
has been suggested, has been due to 
his ineffectuality as much 
radiant personality; he is a convenient, 
and safe, object of 


has 


as to his 


adulation for 
stand-patters trying to prove their 
broadmindedness. If he were a threat 
to conservative institutions, it 18 





IRWIN ROSS, special writer for The New 
York Post, is the author of the book, 
"Strategy for Liberals.” His articles have 
appeared in Harper's, Commentary, 
Reader's Digest, Pageant, and Ameri 
can Magazine 





charged, he ould hardly be re garded 


as such an admirable fellow 


The 
it 1S 


criticism 18 aS imaccurate a 


uncharitable Thomas’ popu 
larity derives from many things. He 
has long played a Cassandra role in 
life; yet his 


generally touched with wit 


thunder i 

He lack 
the solemnity of the professional do 
and he has a capacity for 
“While I'd 


right than President,” he 


our publi 


gooder, 
self-mockery rather be 
used to tell 
his audiences, “at any time I am ready 
to be both.” Moreover, he has long 
shown a disarming generosity toward 
his opponents. He thought well ol 
Alf Landon, remembering him as a 
strong defender of civil liberties. And 
he felt that Herbert Hoover deserved 
better of the 


“Hoover was a much maligned man,” 


American public 


“During the 1932 cam 
everlasting 


he has said 
paign, I got sick of the 
personal abuse which that poor man 
endured 
and was roundly 

To call 
misread his career 
six times for 


I said as much publicly 

denounced for it.’ 
Thomas ineffectual is to 
True, he has run 
President than 
any other man), once for U. S. Sena 
New York, 


twice for mayor, as well as for Rep 


(more 


tor, once for governor of 
resentative, state senator, president ol 
the Borough of Manhattan and alder 
man—and has never been elected to 
anything The Socialist Party, to 
which he devoted nearly four decades 
of campaigning, lies in shambles. The 
Labor Party, which he had 
hoped to call into being, remains 
more remote than it 


new 


was in “32. As 
a politician, Thomas seems to have 
and the 
given him many moments of anguish 


been a bust reflection has 


II 


It is fairer, however, to regard him 


as an educator—a tireless lecturer 
and crusader for socialism, civil liber 
ties, municipal reform, disarmament 
Parodying the old Billboard ad, 
Thomas’ motto over 40 years might 
well have been, “Have soapbox, will 
travel.” 

His educational efforts have often 
been flamboyant and highly success 
ful—never 
sades for liberties. During a 
textile strike in Passaic, in 1926, he 
defied the ban on meetings by stand 


field to deliver 


more so than in his cru 


civil 


ing up in an open 
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an oration on the Bill of Rights 
He was promptly collared by the 
police and locked up on a charge of 
inciting to riot 
and the 
stored free assembly to the embattled 
strikers. 

In 1935, he stood on the steps ol 
the Terre Haute City Hall, braving 
the wrath of the National Guard and 
of Paul McNutt, who had imposed 
martial law during a strike 
McNutt gave way, not and 
the Constitution 
County 


But not for long 


resulting legal action re 


bitter 
DPhomas 
returned to Vigo 
Three years later, he invaded 
the domain of Frank (“I am the law”) 
Hague and tried to exercise the right 
of free speech in Journal Square. For 
his pains, the cops escorted him to 
the Manhattan-bound train, but 
would not lock him up. But the re 
sulting uproar marked another stage 
in the decline of Frank Hague 

All these crusades 

were a valuable public service. Less 
but hardly 
proselytizing efforts for 
municipal reform and the welfare 
state. His exposure of municipal cor- 
ruption and inefficiency in the 1929 
mayoralty election in New York bore 
fruit in La Guardia’s fusion victory 
in 1933 

As a office-seeker, he 
probably did more effective mission 
ary work for the New Deal, before 
the was coined, than any 
other man in the country. He never 
sold the United States on Socialism, 
but he persuaded the 
virtues of what used to be called the 
party's “minimum demands” un 
employment old age as 
sistance, minimum wage laws, public 
developments—all of which 
Democrats enacted the Re 


and many more 


dramatic, less effective, 


were his 


Socialist 


phi ase 


millions of 


insurance, 


pow el 


the and 


publican Party now accepts 
Politically it 
career, yet it cannot be called unsuc 


has been an off-beat 


Nonetheless, Thomas is often 
taken to task by former admirers who 
feel that he has deviated from that 
purity of purpose which once led a 
popular magazine, several Presiden 
tial campaigns back, to dub 
“Noble Norman.” His purity is as 
sailed 


cessful 


him 
now on a variety of grounds 
which fill Thomas with more amuse 
ment than dismay 

Some _ bitter-end who 
cling to the remnant of the party with 
a fervor which only lost causes elicit, 


Socialists, 
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are unhappy that Thomas gave up 
electoral activity after the 1948 cam 
paign and also urged his comrades 
running any future Presi 
dential candidates. His advice did not 
prevail in ‘52, but has since—-perforce 
For in 1952 the Socialist Party polled 
20,189 votes, than its old rival, 
the isolated 

Labor this 
criticized by 


to cease 


less 
and Socialist 

Despite fiasco, 
sull the 
deserting the cause and 
the 
workers have something to 
with the old 


sectarian 
Party 
Thomas is 
zealots for 
acquiescing in ancient illusion 
that the 
gain by fooling two 
parties 
“I'm a 
criticism,” 


a Socialist to 


little nonplussed by the 
“Il was never 
And | 
joy ol 


Thomas says 
save my soul 
the 


I always thought I had more 


never ran tor ollice tor 
losing 
to contribute to the cause by running 
than by not running. While we made 
a reasonably showing, 
paigning was one of the best ways ol 
gaining an audience. When the party 
make kind of 
showing, I felt it should retire from 
the field with dignity and turn its 
other work.” 

Even in 1948, he points out, he did 
not care to run, but Henry 
Wallace candidacy, 
Thomas did not want the whole field 
left to him 

The pacifists and the non-intet 
ventionists, who used to be 
his warmest admirers, are also dis 
mayed by his latter-day views. The 
pacilists are unhappy that he no 
longe unconditional oppo 
sition to any war, no matter what its 
auspices. And some of the Veterans 
of the old Keep America Out of War 
Congress cannot square Thomas’ pres 
ent views with his uninhibited stand 
against our involvement in World 
Wars l and II. These criticisms leave 
him unruffled, though he 
them greater respect 

He points out that he 
and 


decent cam 


could no longer any 


resources to 


when 
announced his 


among 


favors 


accords 


was once 


a pacifist on moral religious 


grounds and simply ceased to be one 
back as 1921, when he quit 
work for the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. His altered views on 
pacifism, he mark the 
radical break in his thinking. 


Il 


as tar 
active 


argues, only 


It was in large part his opposition 
that first brought 
politics. Prior to 1914, he had led the 
conventional life of 


to wal him to 
a poor minister s 
son who was destined to follow in the 
footsteps of his tather and 
father. Born in Marion, Ohio, on 
Nov. 20, 1884, he went first to Buck 
nell, Princeton, 
Woodrow 


grand 


where lhe 
Wilson 


student 


then to 


studied unde and 
became a debating star. No 
strikes then; he 
was not a member of Jack London's 
Work 


in a poor parish in New York, during 
alter 


and no radicalism 


Intercollegiate Socialist Society 
from Un 


911, 
brought him a heightened awareness 


and his graduation 


ion Theological Seminary in 


of social problems. At the time, the 
political tag he applied to himsell 
was “progressive”; he even contem 
plated writing a book touting the vir 
tues ol socialism 


“World 
written, in A 


progressivism Over 
War |! me,” he has 
Socialist’s Faith, “to 
examine the problem of Christianity 


drove 


and the method ol war, whatever the 
objective, | was constrained to accept 
Christian pacilism.” He was also con 
the Socialist Party, 


politic al movement 


strained to join 


the only major 


vigorously opposing American in 


volvement. Throwing in his lot with 
the Socialists, in that intolerant time, 
was an act of courage which eventu 
ally cost him his pulpit (by resigna 
tion). He spent much energy—and 
won his first 
championing the cause of conscien 
His 


the war, however, was based on po 
litical 


reputation—-vigorously 


tious objectors opposition to 
as well as religious grounds 
He felt it was an imperialist conflict 
from which America had nothing to 
gain. He still holds to that 
“Alter the first battle of the Marne, 
he says, “a great act of statesmanship 
could have brought about a nego 
tiated peace that would have been 
better than Versailles.” 

After the first 
views underwent a change. He pre 
fers not to discuss the subject, and 
has largely confined his comments 


view 


war, his religious 
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in print to stating, “If in the years 
following the First World War, I, to 
my sorrow, could no longer accept a 
Christian absolute of opposition to 
war, it was because I was constrained 
to modify my thinking about God, 
man, and the universe.” 

His political attitudes towards war 
also changed, but more gradually, 
and in response, he thinks, to changed 
circumstances rather than to any 
fundamental shift in orientation. “I 
may have been wrong,” he says, “but 
1 don’t think I’ve been inconsistent.” 
In 1931, he favored collective sanc- 
tions to restrain Japanese aggression; 
when the League of Nations failed to 
act, he felt that the one decent chance 
ol non-violent intervention was lost. 
Thereafter, he believed that collec- 
tive security would lead to war, and 
thought that the cause was not worth 
the bloodletting. The one exception 
was the Spanish War, where he fav 
ored the recruitment of volunteers 
for the Loyalists—until he learned 
the full facts of Stalinist intervention 
in Spain and their domination of the 
Lincoln Brigade 

He still feels that on the whole 
his non-interventionist stand during 
World War II was correct, though 
he has written, “I overemphasized 
both the sense in which [the war] 
was a continuance of World War |! 
and the capacity of non-|ascist Europe 
to resist the Nazis.” Alter Hitle? 
attacked Russia, he felt that the two 
dictators might slaughter each othe: 

or at least emerge with greatly 
impaired power but unimpaired 
rivalry. Such an outcome would have 
been safer for the world, he thinks, 
than the victory of one or the othe 
“Look at the state of the world today 
if you disagree,” he says. But even 
with his eloquence, and the passage 
of time, he has difficulty allaying 
the doubts of many who feared 
the Nazi thrust to the Western 
Heraisphere. 

The Soviet threat in the postwar 
world filled him with much greater 
apprehension for American security 
For the Communist power was truly 
world-wide in scope, with well-en 
trenched bases in both Asia and 
Europe, and with weapons at its 
command that threaten us with im 
minent peril, Under the circum 
stances, the course he advocated in 
1940 is no longer applicable, and 
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today he supports the main lines of 
the government's policy. But he 
emphasizes—with the ringing insis- 
tence that he once brought to the 
advocacy of pacifism—the necessity 
for controlled, bilateral disarmament 
if our civilization is to escape extinc- 
tion. He has no illusions about the 
Soviet leaders but thinks they may 
eventually become aware of the com 
mon peril in an atomic armaments 
race 


IV 


Thomas also meets a measure ol 
criticism from followers who think 
he has backtracked, in recent years, 
in his advocacy of the fullest measure 
of civil liberty. The complaint 
largely arises over his position on 
Communist teachers (he thinks they 
have no inherent right to hold their 
jobs) and on government loyalty and 
security programs (he favors such 
measures, if fairly and intelligently 
administered). 


Thomas has only scorn for such 
criticism. “I have never taken an 
absolutist position on civil liberties,” 
he says, “and I have not been in- 
consistent.” In the years when he 
helped start the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the dangers of Com- 
munist infiltration of either the 
classroom or the government were 
unknown. Today he feels there must 
be new answers to new problems, 
and that with discretion and sophis 
tication a democracy can protect 
itself against its enemies without 
impairing the essential freedoms. Not 
that such qualities have always been 
present in screening programs in 
either the schools or the government, 
and Thomas has been among the first 
to denounce the hysteria of the back 
woods mind and the cynical idiocies 
of political hacks who exploit the 
Communist issue. 

He feels, however, that a teacher 
does not have to be caught in the 
act of Communist indoctrination 
or a government servant caught in 
the theft of documents—before the 
authorities can reasonably move in 
A measure of prophylaxis, when the 
danger is real, is only simple sense 
He argues these views, with consid 
erable persuasiveness, and with the 
infinite distinctions the subject de- 
mands, in his book, The Test of Free- 


dom, which was published in 1954 

The remarkable things about 
Thomas, as one surveys both the man 
and career, are his resilience and tol 
erance for change. At 70, he holds to 
the old socialist faith, but to 
dogmas. To him, socialism has always 
meant brotherhood, cooperation for 
the common good, a full life for the 
under-privileged of both body and 
spirit. That goal and method have 
not changed. Some of the 
have. 

He no longer places the same 
emphasis he once did on social own 
ership. He still finds a large measure 
of socialization desirable, but he sees 
the wisdom of a mixed system with 
alternative forms of organization in 
cluding private enterprise. He is 
worried, as any sensible Socialist 
should be, about the totalitarian 
potential in too much government 
ownership. And he is willing to 
articulate his dismay that after the 
workers presumably took over the 
coal mines and steel mills in Britain, 
the social revolution seemed as re 
mote as ever. The workers, appar 
ently, got no enhanced joy in doing 
the job. How to recreate the élan 
of the old embattled socialist move 
ment is a problem which continually 
troubles him. 


few 


devices 


At 70, he seems as energetic as 


ever. The white hair is a little more 
sparse, the back a bit stooped, and 
age has deepened its lines in his 
delicately chiseled, patrician face 
But he can still speak for an hour 
without a note, and the words still 
pour forth with their old vigor and 
with the curious tremolo that 
always marked his eloquence. 


has 


He remains optimistic, and not 
unpleased with himself. “Nobody 
works as hard for a party as I've 
done,” he said rec ently, “and does 
not suffer to see it decline. I should 
really be a much more tragic charac 
ter than I am. As a matter of fact, 
I don’t even feel pathetic.” 

On his birthday, he told the New 
York Times: “I have a good deal of 
optimism about our American ability 
to see things through. Our demox 
racy is like a reluctant knight going 
out to engage the dragon. His armor 
is on awry and he drives out his 
horse with no flash of enthusiasm, 
but somehow in the end the dragon 
poops out and our knight wins.” 
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Our Obsolete 
Southern Liberals 


By C. L. GOLIGHTLY 


The Editors of The Progressive, with Mr. Golightly’s enthusiastu 
approval, submitted the enclosed article to the Southerners named 
in it, with an invitation to reply in the same issue. All refused 
Dr. Golightly, assistant professor of philosophy at the University 
of Wisconsin, was born in the deep South, Mississippi, where he 
was educated in that state’s Negro public schools. He holds de 
grees from Talladega College and the University of Michigan and 
was a Rosenwald post-doctoral fellow at Harvard University. 


HE Supreme Court decision out 
lawing racial segregation in the 
public schools puts a strong search 
light on a chink in the moral armor 
of Southern liberalism. Southern lib 
erals have thought it possible to de 
fine democracy and human equality 
as compatible with an enforced dual 
social structure. These men were will 
ing gradually to give the Negro all 
that was right and just—but only 
within the conceptual framework of 
two parallel societies, one black, the 
other white. When the concept ol 
segregation itself was challenged, the 
Southern liberals drew back in alarm 
Editor Harry S. Ashmore of the 
Arkansas Gazette clearly describes the 
situation 


“The presence of the Negro in 
the voting place heretofore reserved 
for whites does not necessarily 
what white Southerners 
call ‘social equality’; on the other 
hand mixed schools involve a sus 
tained personal contact between the 
races that touches on the peculiarly 
sensitive area of Southern family 
life. In the drive to end lynching 
to wipe out racial discrimination 
before the courts, to obtain equal 
school facilities, and even to ob 
tain the ballot the Negro has had 
substantial and effective support 
from white Southerners, who could 


connote 
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and usually did argue that no real 
question of social equality was in 
volved in any of this. In his demand 
for an end to segregation in the 
yublic schools, however, the Negro 
~ stood almost alone.’ 


Who Southern 
names of 


Carter, 


and what is a 
liberal? The well known 
Harry Ashmore, Hodding 
Jonathan Daniels, Mark Ethridge, 
and Virginius Dabney immediately 
come to mind. What these men have 
in common is a seemingly contra 
dictory pair of characteristics: |) ad 
vocacy ol treatment for Ne 
groes and 2) the confidence and re 
spect ol a 
their 
many 


better 
considerable number of 
white neighbors, 
women 


including 


men and who 
liberal at all 
Each of 


necessary criterion tor 
ol a Southern liberal 


are not 


these characteristics is a 
the definition 
The definition 
turns on the Negro question because 
it is the 
Southern 
Stic, 


really controversial issue in 
life. The second character 
when combined with the first, 
pinpoints the restricted class we rec 
ognize as Southern liberals. Celebrat 
ed Southerners have spoken 
forthrightly for the Negro’s rights but 
who do not have the confidence of 
their white neighbors—Lillian Smith 
Frank Graham, and Judge |. Waites 


who 


Waring are examples——do not quality 


for this category 

The confidence of the white South 
can be gained 
proper Southern 
certain crucial Paradoxically 
the effectiveness of the 
liberal as a spokesman for the Negro’s 
rights is the result of the fact that 
he is accepted as spokesman for th 
white South. And he 
ing for the white South where South 
ern demagogues fail precisely because 
he is known to support the rights of 
Negroes. Some Southern liberals have 
played this difficult dual role with 
integrity and deep conviction 

But just how democratic are 
Southern liberals? Granted they 
openly criticized the South's callous 
treatment of the Negro, the fact re 
mains that their efforts in behalf of 
the Negro have limited by 
the separate but equal 
The liberals are primarily 
spokesmen for the South—the “chang 
the South.” 
In practice this amounts to doing a 
public relations job for the 
South. They have sought to justify 
the dual social structure of the South 
as a reasonable solution by 
decent human 
are products of a unique history and 
the Civil War 
and Reconstruction hover their 


only by 
white 
issues 


expr SSiTip 
attitudes on 


Southern 


gains a hear 


these 


have 


been 
doctrine 
Southern 


ing South” or “new 


white 


funda 


beings who 


mentally 
situation. Shadows of 
ove! 


cdliscussion 
I! 


Occasionally, Southern liberal pub 
lic relations work appeals to latent 
prejudices. A majority of the nation 


fifteen million Negroes, we are re 
minded, live within a Southern popu 
which is considerably smaller 
that of the North 
equality of treatment obviously would 
have a different effect 
upon the social and political structure 
of the South what it 
Northern communities where Negroes 
number than 


than 18 to 20 per cent of the popula 


lation 
than Complete 
profoundly 


from would in 


less one to not more 


tion. Thus the South, unless segrega 
tion continues, faces the specters of 
mass miscegenation and Negro polit 
ical 


These 
prove useful in persuading some intel 
ligent 


domination ghosts sti 


Northerners to accept the 
principle of segregation for the Sout! 
In this role Southern liberals are more 
committed to Southern ways of think 








ing than to democratic 


thinking 


ways of 


Southern liberals argue for regional! 
autonomy in the solution of the ra 
cial problems of the South. On dis 
passionate, intellectual grounds, they 
oppose all federal corrective legisla 
tion such as fair employment prac 
tices, anti-poll taxes, and anti-lynch 
laws. Such legislation, they say, is un 
constitutional. Southern states are in 
dependent political units with a con 
stitutional right to govern themselves 
at the The principle of 
decentralized government and the ob 
ligation of the state and the commun 
ity to bear the chief responsibility of 
government are said to transcend any 
particular question such as the race 
problem. However, there is a consti 
tutional case for human rights which 
challenges the constitutional case for 
states’ rights. It is an incontrovertible 
fact that the Fourteenth Amendment 
gave state and federal citizenship to 
Negroes. If the Negro is a citizen he 
is entitled to the rights of citizenship 
now not in some distant future 
when the Southern liberals have su 
ceeded in educating Southern whites 

and he is entitled to the protection 
of the government in securing those 
rights 

Not only is federal intervention 
condemned as unconstitutional but it 
is also described as undemocratic, in 
effective, and unnecessary. Hodding 
Carter argues that “it can be just as 
unfair to compel a man to hire a 
Negro if he is unwilling, as it is 
un-Christian and 
him to refuse employment on such 


local devel 


undemocratic for 
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grounds.” Carter is on dubious 
ground. Democratic governmental au 
thority has always used force to pro 
tect the 
citizens 


fundamental rights of its 
Ihe governmental use of 
loree 


against a transgressor is on an 


entirely different 
that ot 


transgressor 


moral plane from 


the force used by a 


Southern liberals argue that fed 





eral legislation would be ineffective 
because in a democracy laws are ef- 
fective to the degree that they are 
respected by the people as a whole 
Prial by 
important 


a jury of one’s peers is an 

link in the enforce- 
“Only educa 
tion, spiritual appeal, and local cen 
sure,” says Hodding Carter, “can 
make Southern juries look upon all 
men as equal in the sight of the law. 
Federal legislation would not only 
fall short of its purpose but would 
infect more of the body politic than 
it would cure.” 

Sometimes this argument is given 
an ominous twist. Mark Ethridge 
staaed a decade ago at the Birming 
ham hearings of the Fair Employment 
Practice “There is no 
power in the world—not even in all 
the mechanized armies of the earth, 
Allied and Axis—which 
force the Southern white people to 
the abandonment of the principle of 
segregation.” This argument 
obviously ignores the established fact 
that remedial laws create a favorable 
climate of opinion in which more ef 
fective use of education and persua 
sion can be carried out. In the words 
of Roscoe Pound, “Law makes habits: 
it does not wait for them to grow.’ 


law 


ment process reason, 


Committee 
would 


now 


social 


A final argument of the Southern 
liberals is that federal intervention in 
behalf of the Southern Negro is un 
necessary. The crux of this position | 
that the final goals are to be reached 
gradually through a process of evolu 
tionary change geared to the menta 
and emotional readiness of the whit 
and black South to accept each for 
ward culturally 
feasible. 
the positive creative role that South 
erners themselves, White and Negro, 
can play in achieving a truly demo 
cratic South 

What the Southern 
quently ignore is that the greatest 
gains for the Negro in the South have 
been the direct and 
of the implied force behind Supren.. 
Court decisions 
of the much bragged about recent im 
provements in segregated educational 
recreational facilities flow from the 
desperate but fruitless effort to stave 
off the Supreme Court indictment of 
the separate but equal fiction 

With 
strategy 


step as it becomes 


Chis philosophy emphasizes 


liberals fre 


indirect resu'ts 


It is ironic that many 


minority 
attempts at 


the shift in group 
from enacting 
protective legislation to resort to the 
courts, arguments against coercive o1 
interventionist have 
largely academic. Favorable court rul 
ings indicate that existing constitu 
tional guarantees when properly in 
terpreted and enforced are sufficient 
to protect Negro The 
Southern liberal, therefore, is tempor 
arily without a program, and has, in 
fact, become an character 
for his aid to Negroes presupposed 
segregation and his defense of the 
white South included 
federal interventionist legislation 


laws become 


rights now 


obsolete 


opposition to 


Ill 


Since the Supreme Court's bomb 
shell of May 17, 1954, outlawing racial 
segregation in the public schools, the 
Southern liberals have been largely 
silent. It likely that they 
participate in programs of school dis 
trict gerrymandering or the technical! 
turning over of public into 
private hands. But already there are 
signs of the old apologist routine that 


is not will 


“« hools 


whatever changes are made must be 

On October 19 
Ashmore at the New 
York Herald Tribune forum a1 
gued that changing the 
not change pro-segregation attitudes 


gradually 
Harry S. 


made 
1954, 


law does 
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have existed since before the 


War. 

“It would be ex- 
pect vast and uniform change,” Ash- 
more said. He predicted the gradual 
emergence of pockets of integration 
and pockets of “voluntary” segrega 
tion. With than 11,000 inde 
pendent school districts in the South, 
Ashmore concluded that only volun 
tary methods can end segregation “un 
til thousands of lawsuits are filed and 
litigated.” 

Ashmore speaks more for the South 
than he does for democracy. For he 
knows well that a markedly gradual 
approach which involves the main 
tenance of some separate schools in 
vites opposition and allows time for 
it to solidify. In his book The Negro 
and the Schools he wrote, sas here is 
also the practical consideration that 
partial integration is likely to intensi 
fy the scholastic handicaps of suc 
cessive classes of Negro children who 
receive their initial schooling in in 
ferior segregated schools and then are 
thrown into direct competition with 
better-prepared whites.” By the per 
verse logic of Southern liberalism Ash 
more defends the white South at the 
same time that he deplores what it 
does to the Negro. 

It will be difficult for South«rn 
liberals to admit that 
with the legal rejection of the separ 
ate but equal doctrine there is no 
longer a middle ground between the 
reactionaries who oppose and the pro 
gressives who support complete hu 
man equality their 
as spokesmen for the white South, the 
Southern liberals have retained the 
confidence and acceptance of their 
Southern neighbors. Thus they can 
take the initiative in 
for the immediate impl “mentation ol 


which 
Civil 


unreasonable to 


more 


to themselves 


Because of role 


now working 


legal relorms—if they are genuinely 
sincere in wanting the political, eco 
nomic, and cultural equality of all 
American citizens 

Ihe Southern liberals displayed 
courage when they called attention to 
the South's failure to live up to the 
requirements ol the but 
equal doctrine. Now that the philos 
ophy of Southern liberalism conceived 
a half century ago is dead, they are 
confronted with an unparalleled op 
portunity to employ their 
justice to produce the 


separate 


sense of 
greater courage 
necessary in striving for a truly demo 
cratic, unsegregated society 
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SOCIALISM 


IN EUROPE 


By DENNIS HEALEY 


HE SHIFI 

the approaching atomic stalemate 
beckon for a change of the priorities 
in Western policy. All over the world, 
for the next few years at least, the 
emphasis must be laid less on the 
military strength required to halt 
external aggression and more on the 
political and health re 
quired to immunize the free world 
from capture from within. The battle 
for men’s minds assumes the major 
role in the Cold Wa 


In this battle, both in Europe and 
in Asia, the democratic Socialists are 
playing a crucial part. For in 
continents, where capitalism, if it 
exists, is neither free 
ing, Socialism presents the only al 
ternative to Communism for the 
overwhelming majority of the work 
ing population. And control of the 
working classes is the only means by 
which the Communists can hope to 
come to power. “It is impossible to 
overthrow capitalism,” wrote Lenin, 
“without first destroying democratic 
Socialism in the labor movement.” 


in Soviet strategy and 


economic 


these 


nor enter pi 1s 


It is no accident that Socialism 
and Communism, which may seem to 
share a common should 
bitter enemies all over 


When the 


have 
the 
solsheviks first cap 


root, 
become 
world 
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tary of the International Department of 
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tured there were 
many 
them simply as the extreme Lett ol 
the Socialist movement. The Nor 
wegian and Italian Socialist Parties 
joined the Comintern. But a 
months experience showed them that 
in its Russian 
has nothing whatever in 
with the free Socialism of 
The totalitarian organization of 
Communist Parties and of the Comin 
tern as a neither 
the Christian nor the Marxist sources 
of European Socialism; it is a direct 
inheritance from the terrorist 
spiracies which multiplied in Russia 
under the Czars 

In all the established democracies, 
the fundamental incompatibility be 
tween Socialism and Communism had 
crystal clear by the late 

But in countries where 
feudal, or colonial dictator 
ships forced the Socialists into con 
spiracy with the 
munists, persisted 
even to this day, as in Italy 

Nevertheless, 


Russia, 


outside 


pow el in 


Socialists who saw 


lew 
essence, Communism 
common 
Europe 
the 
from 


whole stems 


become 
Twenties 

fascist, 

(om 


side by side 


illusions longer 
even a superficial 
glance at the political map of the 
world 
weak 
And wherever Socialism is in power, 


will show that Communism is 


wherever Socialism is strong 
Communism scarcely exists as a sig 
nificant factor in politics 

On the continent of Asia, unfor 
tunately, there are only two Socialist 
governments—in Israel and 
Both these countries stand out among 


, 
suitima 


their neighbors for their resolute re 
both an 
I hve 
real strength of Socialism as an in 
ternational movement—and it is the 
only international political movement 
Western 


sistance to Communism as 


external and an internal menace 


besides Communism—is in 





Europe, still the most crucial battle- 
front in the Cold War. It is here that 
the Socialists have made their great 
est contribution to world history; but 
it is not here that they now face their 
greatest challenge. 

Even in Europe the various Social- 
ist parties differ greatly in their doc- 
trine, structure, methods, and sit 
uation. They have never tried to im 
pose on one another the rigid uni 
formity which Communism demands 
in its supporters. And the fact that 
since World War II all the European 
Socialist parties have held office at 
time or another has tended to 
strengthen any purely national trends 
among them 


one 


Broadly speaking, the character of 
the European Socialist parties chang 
es according to their latitude. In the 
North, the British and Scandinavian 
Socialists share an ethical inspira 
tion and an empirical approach to 
politics. It has been well said that the 
british Labour Party owes more to 
Methodism than to Marxism. Chris 
tian ethics are still the dominant 
force in the Labour Party's popular 
appeal.and in some parts of the 


country Labour meeting» still open 
and close with a hymn. Solidly based 
on the support of a highly organized 


trade union movement, the British 
and Scandinavian Socialists have 
been able to command the loyalty of 
about half the electorate ever since 
World War II. Even the other half 
of the electorate does not disagree 
violently with them. The main issue 
between the parties tends to be the 
pace of reform rather than its 
direction, 

In France and Italy, on the other 
hand, as in all the Mediterranean 
countries, the Socialist parties have 
inherited rigid systems of Marxist 
doctrine which sometimes embarrass 
them in seeking a realistic solution 
for the problems of the modern 
world. Moreover, the climate of na 
tional politics in these countries does 
not favor democratic Socialism. Pow. 
erful groups on both Left and Right 
deny the value of parliamentary de 
mocracy. Yet the democratic parties 
of the Center with which the Social 
ists might well cooperate disagree 
violently with them on the most 
fundamental issues. The Catholi 
Church as a secular force has rushed 
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religion into the forefront of party 
politics. And finally, the techniques 
employed by Socialist governments in 
Northern Europe depend on condi 
tions which do not exist in the South 

a population which is willing to 
pay taxes and obey the government, 
and a civil service honest and efficient 
enough to collect and spend the 
revenue as planned 

Thus in Southern Europe the So- 
cialists face an unenviable dilemma. 
If they join coalition governments 
with the other center parties, by fail- 
ing to carry out any Socialist meas- 
ures they may throw the working 
class into the hands of the Commu 
nists. If they remain outside the 
government, they may increase its 
political instability and so no less 
throw the country to the extremists 
In Italy the Socialists chose the first 
alternative, with the result that they 
have lost almost all contact with the 
workers and polled under three per 
cent of the votes in the last election 
In France the Socialists have man 
aged to retain a mass following by 
steadfastly refusing the temptations 
of office. 

The dilemma has not 
agonizing in the lands between 
North and South. In the Benelux 
countries and Austria—as in some of 
the West German states—social ten 
sions are less acute than in the South, 
and the Socialists have managed to 
obtain conditions for joining other 
parties in office which give them a 
real chance of influencing policy. But 
in these intermediate European coun 
tries too, political Catholicism sets 
limits to the scope for Socialism 
Broadly speaking, the Socialists have 
managed here to hold about a third 
of the national vote ever since the 
war. 

A long history of Catholic hostility 
pushed parts of the continental So- 
cialist movement into a bitter anti- 
clericalism. In Holland, the Socialists 
made heroic efforts to throw off this 
incubus by reconstituting the party 


been so 


after the war as a Christian Labour 
Party, and bringing prominent Cath 
and Protestant into its 
leadership. But when at the last ele 
tion the Dutch Labour Party 
went up, the Catholic hierarchy re 
sponded by forbidding the faithful 
to read the Labour press or listen to 
the Labour radio 


oli tatesmen 


vote 


Both in size and situation, the Ger 
man Social Democratic Party, o1 
SPD, is the most important of all on 
the continent of Europe, yet it is the 
most difficult to evaluate. It too has 
done its best to break with the tra 
ditions of prewar Marxism, but the 
fact that its main rival is the Chris 
tian Democratic Party has destroyed 
its chances of obtaining even a tol 
erant neutrality from the Catholi 
hierarchy. When the trade unions 
last year came out broadly in favor of 
the SPD policy, only urgent interven 
tion by Cardinal Spellman at the 
request of the AFL. stopped the hier 
archy from splitting the German la 
bor movement and setting up separate 
Catholic unions. 

Since there is no immediate Com 
munist or Nazi danger in Western 
Germany, Adenauer, unlike the other 
Christian Democratic leaders in 
Europe, has always preferred to form 
coalitions with small Right-Wing 
Parties, arguing that this is the only 
way to guarantee that the opposition 
under Socialist leadership will be 
predominantly democratic. This 
had unfortunate consequences on the 
development of Socialist policy in 
Germany. The duty of an opposition 
is to oppose, but during Germany's 
dizzy rise from ruin in the last five 
years there has been little scope [or 
opposition on economic ol 
the SPD has concentrated 
far too exclusively on foreign policy, 
where often its attitude has 
seemed determined by short-run ele 
toral considerations. Though 
anti-Communist—its resistance to 
forcible fusion with the Communists 
almost certainly saved Berlin for the 
West after the war— it has tended to 
exaggerate the chances of negotiating 
German unity as an alternative to 
committing Western Germany to the 
Audantic community. So it is difficult 
to judge how much of its present 
strength—-over a third of the 
torate—is due mainly to the line it 
has taken on foreign policy, and how 
much it would gain or lose if it tried 


has 


social 


issues. So 


too 


solidly 


elec 
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to develop a practical program for 
and economic re 

With this back 
ground and attitude, it is remarkable 
that the European 


managed to develop a 


social orm 


wide variety ol 
have 
tront 
on the major issues of both domesti 
and world affairs. Yet 
have far common 
other 


Socialists 
common 
in fact they all 
than any 
and the 
sense of belonging to an internation 


more in 
parties in Europ 
al movement for peace and social jus 
tice is one of the things which mak« 
them so formidable a rival to Com 
munism on the world stage 

World 


broad 


It took them six years after 
War Il sufficiently 
range ol justify re 
establishing the Socialist Internation 
For the 


slowed 


to reach a 
agreement to 
al as a formal 
first 
down by the memory of cooperation 
with the 
resistance to 


organization 
lew years progress was 
Communists in a common 
the Nazi New Ordet 
and the hope of cooperation with 
Russia for peace 
sO long as Russia allowed Socialist 
parties to lead a shadowy existence 


in the satellite states, the East Euro 


world Moreover, 


pean Socialists acted as hostages to 
Communism, inhibiting too open a 
consolidation of the Socialist position 


The rape of Czechoslovakia, fol 
lowed by the liquidation of every 
Socialist party in Eastern Europe, en 
abled a clear line to be drawn. In 
addition, the Nenni Socialists in Italy 
were expelled from the Socialist com 
munity for failing to break with 
Communism. The Socialist parties 
began to redefine their principles in 
the light of recent experience. And 
it was astonishing to find how similar 
were the lessons each had 
learned. They all agreed that while 
the main aim of their economic poli 
cy remained to remedy the defects of 
capitalism, in practice capitalism had 
already been profoundly modified in 
whether 
with or without direct Socialist pres 
sure. Meanwhile, the political threat 
from world Communism was in many 
the danger, re 
viving in an even more terrible form 
all the worst evils of early capitalism, 


which 


most democratic countries 


cases more urgent 


such as economic exploitation and 


imperialism 

For this reason, democracy has now 
become the key principle in all fields 
of Socialist policy 


its politi il, eco 


nomic, and social aspirations are all 


defined as the highest expression of 
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Herbloe Washington Poet 


“We Want to Try Liberating the Girl” 


liberal democracy. Economic plan 
ning and control are justified only 
in so far serve to realize de 
fully. All this 
break with 
the 


which 


as they 


mocracy more repre 


sents a conscious many 


traditions; canons of 
“scientific” Marxistin, 
Socialism to a 
tion of history 


are abandoned in 


Socialist 
relate 
materialist interpreta 
in terms of class war, 
favor of an ay 
proach based on the moral supremacy 
of the individual human personality 

By throwing off its Marxist blink 
ers, European Socialism has at last 
been able to judge with some ob 
jectivity what is happening in the 
United States the 
America as the citadel of world capi 


Though vision of 


talism has not quite faded wa 


there is a new readiness 


the liberal 


to appreciate 
tradition in America as 
part of the general movement for re 
form to which Socialism itself be 
longs 
ists still find it difficult 
why the 


produced a labor 


And though Luropean Social 
to understand 


American rkers have not 
they are be 
that the 
exert a powerlul 
Above all, the 
Admin 

1 


have helped Luropean SO 


party, 


| 


ginning to realize labor un 


ions nevertheless 
influence on politi 
vagaries of the Eisenhower 
istration 
cialists to judge more truly the 
and 


thinking 


achievements of its predecessor, 


the revolution in American 


from which thev prang 
But the 


Socialism t¢ 


facing 
utside the 


continent of Europe in the dart 


lands of Asia and Africa which are 


now stirring into life. Except in Brit 
ain, the European Socialists were too 
slow to realize the significance of the 
Asian revolution. By failing to meet 
the demands of nationalism hall way, 
the French Socialists, and even more 
the Dutch, lost a golden opportunity 
olf maintaining the 
leaders of the like 
Indo-China and Indonesia 

By handing over power in India, 
the British Party kept the 
opportunity alive, but so far has done 
little to make use of it. Thus in In 
the Socialist Party, after 
as the second party in the new state, 
has tumbled 
collapse without at any time receiv 


influence among 


new states in Asia 


Labour 


dia starting 


into the last stages ol 
ing the advice and support which it 
from its 
experienced colleagues in Britain. In 
the lack of interest 
the European Socialists in the prob 
lems of their Asian and Altrican 
brothers led the Asian Socialists as 
a whole to keep out of the Socialist 
International 
own At 
Socialist 


was ready to accept more 


deed, shown by 


ind form a rival of their 
the only 
between the 
intimacy 
Israel and Burma 

one ol the more significant curiosities 


present effective 
bridge 
nents is the 


the Socialists of 


conti 


close between 


ot our time 


much to say 
Asia 


cle mocrath 


Yet it is scarcely too 


that in most of non-Communist 


and in all of Africa evers 


national leader considers himself a 


Socialist, however vague he is about 


the meaning of the word. Unle 


Socialism can be given some meaning 


and some reality for the hungry mil 


lions in these continents, it is difficult 


to see what can ultimately save them 


from the nev 
and ( 


hich the huropean 


imperialism of Russia 


hina. Here is a responsibility 


Socialists cannot 


evade But so tar they have done 


nothing remotely 


it 


adequate to meet 


lo sum Socialism in 
olf Western Europe is 


established as 


up, most 


now solidly 
one of the 


most in 
bul 
On the 
in Italy 
national 


dispensable of democratic 


warks against totalitarianism 
weakness 


reflects a 


other hand, its and 


France instability 
for which no cure 


\sia 


faces it 


has vet emerged 
Africa that So 
cTitical test 


But it is in and 


cialism most 


ind here there is as yet no evidence 


that it is ready for the challenge 











ROBERT BENDINER 


Sacred Cow on Capitol Hill 


Washineton 


HERE ARE times, the cynical old 
saying goes, when a politician 
must rise above principle. In a pro 
fession that rests on quid pro quo 
call it log-rolling, horsetrading, or pat 
liamentary a certain degree 
of flexibility is expected 
man incapable of it is liable to be put 


tactics 
A Congress 


down soon as a crank, doomed to a 
brief, frustrated, and quixotic career 
One who over-indulges is even more 
likely to be marked for an 
tunist, who must eventually trip over 
his inconsistencies. The high and dil 
ficult art is to determine the degree 
of flexibility called for 
lar situation and then to 
that 
ing represented strategic bargaining, 
not appeasement. That is the prob 
lem that faces the liberal 
in Congress at this moment, and it ts 
one that has them uneasy, to say the 
least 


Oppo 


ina particu 
prove to 
your followers 


your mancuvel 


Democrats 


From several quarters, members of 
this have been receiving small 
but recognizable brickbats in protest 
against what the throwers regard as 
knuckling under to the conservative 
Southerners in the interest of party 


bloc 


harmony. Americans for Democratic 


Action, in its Legislative Newsletter 
words like 


uses ‘sidestepping” and 


“trimming” to describe concessions 
to a “party unity which has been the 
ranks since 

A New 


pointedly 


sacred cow in Democratic 
the November 
York Post 
raises the question, “Is Senator Hu 
ber Humphrey, Minnesota, the dash 
ing young Galahad of the liberal bloc 
Senate, 
ative, perhaps a 
the-roader?” And 
and there are bothered by the mutual 
admiration society that has sprung up 
between Humphrey and the extreme 
ly conservative 


elections.’ 
correspondent 


in the becoming a conserv 


cautious middle-ol 


individuals here 


Senator George ol 


(C,eorgia 

lo reach a considered judgment on 
whether the 
Northern Democrats has gone too fai 
think, to dig 


“flexibility” of the 


it seems necessary, I 
back beyond last November, because 
the truth is that the 
complained of by the ADA has been 
grazing on Capitol Hill ever since 
1952. If look 
you can spot on her flank the brand 


“sacred cow’ 


you closely, moreover 
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nation's 


BENDINER 


capital for The 


who patrols the 
Progressive 
a! analysis to a num 
ber of publications 
the New York Times Magazine, The 
Reporter, New York Post, and Collier's 
Mr. Bendiner was formerly managing 


editor of The Nation 


contributes polit 


including Harper's, 





of Adlai who has 
also made it plain that he has no de 
whatever to ride a two-headed 
monstrosity battle 

The first step in the newly-forged 
unity, and the most sig 
nificant concession by the Northern 
ers, was the choice of Senator 
Senate 
leader at the opening of the 
The liberal blo« 
own pro forma candidate in Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana, but it 
quickly appeared that he could no 


Stevenson, a man 


sire 
into 


perhaps 


I yndon 
party 
83rd 
had its 


Johnson of Texas as 


Congress 


more carry the party membership in 
the Senate than Herman Talmadge 
could carry Brooklyn. Sam Rayburn 
the party's venerated leader in the 
House, admonished new Senators who 
had that he 
wanted Ray 
a long distance. It 
at this juncture that Humphrey 
effect, 


go along and see 


him 
and 


once served under 


Johnson to win, 
burn's wishes carry 
was 
said, in can't 


let's 


since we win 
what we can 
get out of it 

In the opinion of 
the Minnesota Senator 


in his own view, they have been get 


those « lose to 


and certainly 


ting much more than they have been 
including John 
son, joined them in the futile fight fon 
a tax bill more equitable than the 
Administration's. In the battle to kill 
off some amendments to the 


giving. Southerners 


Savy age 
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laft-Hartley Act it was Senator Rich 
ard Russell of Georgia, a titan among 
the Bourbons, who delivered the 
coup de Albert the 
President's questionable choice for 
membership on the National Rela 
tions Board, came within three votes 
of rejection, thanks to the rallying ol 
all but tive of the Southerners against 
his nomination 

While 


border 


Beeson, 


grace 


the Southern and 


Senators oposed a 


ten ol 
move to 
prevent the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion from making deals like the Dix 
on-Yates contract, it is notable that 
14 favored it, including such stal 
warts as Russell, Eastland, 
Stennis, Olin Johnston, Daniel, and 
Lyndon Johnson himself. And the 
Humphrey people point out that the 
new unity permitted a broad fight 
against the Administration’s farm 
price policy, preventing Secretary 
Benson from dividing the cotton peo 
ple of the South from the dairy and 
wheat people of the North 


George, 


What is more, the defense contends, 
practically every liberal Democrat got 
the committee assignment he wanted 
in both the 83rd and 84th Congresses 
In several yielded 
key request 
Though John Sparkman of Alabama, 
for example, wanted the chairman 
ship of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, and was entitled 
to it by seniority, the post went to 
Paul Douglas of Illinois. On the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Russell 
similarly stepped aside to give the 
chairmanship to Clinton 
a leader in the fight for public power 


cases Southerners 


posts at Johnson's 


Anderson, 


Others who got on that key commit 
and 
men. At 
Carolina 


tee, by the way, are Gore, Pastore, 
Jackson 
the time, 
Dixiecrat, Strom 
kept off the 
Committee in 
Mike Monroney 
And what have 
the 
They abandoned, in the opening days 


all public powel 
South 
DPhurmond, 


tJanking 


same 
Was 
and Currency 
favor of the liberal 
Dealers in 
given for these 


the Fan 
Senate boons? 
of the session, the expected attempt to 
Rule 2? that bul 


wark against all threats to the sacred 


storm Southern 


institution of the filibuster. Far from 
might have 
\lorse, 


the 


conceding that the price 


been high, the liberals Doug 


las, and all the rest, with sing|« 
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Herbert Lehman—feel 
that they paid no price at all, since 
there not the 
that the maneuver to abolish the 


exception ol 


was slightest chance 
rule 
passed ellfort, 


based on the concept that the Senate 


would be Lehman's 


is a non-continuing body and can 
adopt new rules at the opening of 
each session by a simple majority vote, 
was in any event no more than a tac 
tical And, as Humphrey 
puts it, should distinguish be 
and 


tactics that don't 


maneuvel 
one 
tween 
cially 


rinciple tactics 
| 


work 

lo have pressed the fight at that 
point, and jeopardized party unity, 
considered 


espe 


several 
The failure would have pro 
claimed to the that only 22 
Senators cared about civil rights. Be 
sides being extremely damaging to 
the national reputation abroad, that 
implication would have been false, 


was “unwise” for 
reasons 


world 


since others were prec luded from sup 
the they sin 
cerely disagreed with Lehman's theory 
about the Senate. Those who opposed 
the 
would unfairly have been stamped as 


porting move because 


move for this reason, moreover, 
unwilling to fight for civil rights 
On 


grounds, the move was rejected be 


more narrowly political 
cause it would have thrown the con 


servative Southerners into alliance 
once more with the Republican lead 
Russell negotiat 
ing with Republican Leader William 
F. Knowland of California on ways to 


head off attack on Rule 22 


the Humphreys of the Senate 


ership was already 


the 





“Beloved Enemy” 


been at too great pains to wean Rus 
sell & Co. from such habits to let 
them slide so readily i 
ways 


into their ol 
Finally, there seemed good rea 
the move 


son to believe that if were 


pressed, Strom Thurmond would 


have voted would have 
been decisive—to let the Republicans 
organize the Senate. “If 
think he would have,” says one of 
leaders of the Northern bloc, 

just don't know the man.” All in all 
a_ forbidding 


and his vote 


don't 
the 


you 
you 
price to 


pay for 
doomed etfort 


At that, Humphrey announced his 
support of Lehman, in theory, resery 
ing for 
right to return to the attack on Rule 
22. At the 
agreed on 


a more favorable moment the 


same time, the liberals 
a single cloture bill to be 
introduced by Lehman during the ses 
sion and supported by all of them, a 
well as a set of eleven civil rights 
bills, which Humphrey has 
brought in. He is mildly hopeful that 


at least 


ifice 


something will come of the 
effort during the life of this Congress 
because, if for no the 
Rules 


Phurmond 
seat) has for 


other reason 


new Committee (on which 


was likewise denied i 
the first time 


committed to cloture 


a maypority 


Monopoly: Third Cycle 





On the Republican side of the 


aisle this sort of subtle maneuvering 
little 


the 


and 
Happily rid of 
Wayne Morse, the 


out committee 


is unnecessary practiced 
troublesome 
that cle il 


COOP 


powers 
posts for the 
had only one duty to mete out 


William | 


maverick who had 


tern 
Senator 
Dakota 
lead in 


justice to 
the North 
taken the 
Dixon- Yates 
had 


subcommittee 


imyvet 


investiguting the 
contract It was Langer 
who headed the anti monopol 
and hired Sidney Davi 
that 


discomtort of the Ad 


to trace out the ramifications of 
allau to the 
ministration and, much more import 
ant, the veveral 


discomfort of viant 


holding COMP aniie 5 
The 

taken 

have 


clear, and it wa 
Republic in chief 


and definitely would have 


course 
The 
asked 


geen granted, the courtesy of having 


was 


could 


Langer, as outgoing chairman of the 


Committee, retained 


the 


parent Judiciary 
as chairman of ubcommittee in 
I here 


are precedents for this sort of arrange 


\lexance 


pite of the party turnover 


ment. But instead, Senator 








Wiley of Wisconsin was induced to 
euchre him out of even the role of 
ranking minority leader on the com 
mittee, Langer stood convicted of un 
Republican activities, and he was 
through 

It will not be so easy, however, to 
scotch the proposed investigation of 
the power industry, and of monopoly 
in general, which Langer’s subcom- 
mittee has already mapped out. There 
have been rumors that the whole in- 
quiry is to be soft-pedaled, but there 
is far too much at stake, politically 
and economically, for this to be a 
reasonable expectation 

So certain is the Administration 
that a full-scale probe is in the mak 
ing that the Justice Department is 
trying to take the edge off by a 
knowledging a bad situation 
promising action. As usual, however, 
it is later than the Administration 
thinks. Senator Estas Kefauver, Ten 
nessee Democrat, estimates that since 
1950 some 3,000 mergers have taken 
place, but the Federal Trade Com 
mission has issued only three com 
plaints, and the Justice Department 
itself has announced its objection to 
only one, the proposed merging of 
Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown 
Sheet lube. Nothing has been 


and 


and 
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done about the mounting wave of 
mergers in automobiles, banking, 
manufacturing, hotels, mining com- 
panies, and, especially, electric power 
companies. 

In its interim 
subcommittee repeated a 
that Senator Kefauver and Counsel 
Sidney Davis have been sounding for 
many months—that the country is 
deep into the third great movement 
of corporate mergers in its history 
The first two such waves, from 1885 
to 1905 and from 1926 to 1929, ended 
in “devastating business collapses.” 

During the probing of the Dixon 
Yates contract, complaints and re 
quests for investigation of monopoly 
poured in on the committee from the 
Missouri Valley Basin, the Pacific 
Northwest, the Southwest, the Ten- 
nessee Valley, the Southeast, and 
the Niagara-St. Lawrence region. Cet 
tainly the public power aspects of the 
problem were a major factor in Dem 
ocratic victories in 1954. The impli 
cation can hardly be lost on party 
leaders. Privately, and in spite ol 
some fears on the subcommittee staff, 
they say that nothing like a soft pedal 
is indicated. 


Langer 
warning 


report the 


Scraping Convention Barnacles 





At long last, it seems, something 
may be done to overhaul the hoary 
procedures of Presidential conven 
tions. Before he stepped out as Demo 
cratic national chairman, Stephen A 
Mitchell, in a rare display of political 
imagination, appointed an advisory 
committee to go to work on renova 
tion plans and report back by the 
end of this year. The feeling is that 
with television providing vast, and 
virtually captive, audiences, the par 
ties will do well to scrape off a few of 
the convention barnacles that date 
back to Jackson's day 

The committee has not yet started 
to move, but when it does it is cer 
tain to consider, among other matters, 
a way to discourage those who de 
mand repeated pollings of their dele 
gations members 
their pathetic minute or two on the 
I'V tubes of the nation. It 
suggested that this boring, 
sometimes necessary, ceremony eithe: 
be conducted off the floor or on the 
spot by a sergeant-at-arms, without in 
either case being allowed to hold up 


just so can strut 


has been 
though 


the regular roll call of the states 


the com 
steps to im 


It is almost certain that 
mittee will recommend 
the scheduling of 
that the nominee's acceptance speech, 
often the high-water mark of the con 
vention, will not be lost on a slumber 
ing nation, as Stevenson's was, at one 
or two o'clock in the morning 

Something may be done, too, to re 
duce the oratorical flow by cutting 
down the number of seconding 
speeches, and it is even possible that 
enforceable time limits will be fixed 
for those spuriously hysterical demon 
Strations that each time a 
candidate’s name is offered to the 
convention. The hoary pretense that 
a candidate's strength can be meas 
ured by the carefully 
hullabaloos become one 
prime the ele 
process. As for nature ol 
demonstrations, of course no 
will rule 
such necessary adjuncts to the politi 


prove events, $0 


occul 


duration of 
staged has 
of the 
toral 


these 


inanities of 
the 
committee venture to out 
cal life as balloons, pigeons, and ma 
jorettes in tight-fitting pants. Ritual, 


after all, is entitled to some respect 


The Ghost of Gandhi 





People who like their politics un- 
complicated, with everything in sim 
ple red or white—and this is espe 
cially true of newspaper editors—pre 
fer not to dwell on two recent public 
speeches of a baffling nature. In Los 
Angeles General of the Army Doug 
las MacArthur celebrated his 75th 
birthday by saying things that no one 
has the hardihood to say here in 
Washington and that few of his fol 
lowers even care to repeat 

War, said the idol of the nation’s 
loudest advocates of preventive war, 
no longer makes the slightest sense 
and its abolition “is rapidly becoming 
a universal necessity.” The people of 
the Soviet well as of 
own understand this and are “equal 
ly desirous of peace.” Only “the lead 
ers are the laggards.” To 
world peace, we do not have to wait 
for a formula that will allow “inte 
national inspection of armaments.’ 
Public opinion is enough to “insure 
the 
may plunge us into nuclear wartare 
combustion.” We 
abandon all 
“reduce 


world as our 


achieve 


issue,” not preparedness, which 
by “spontaneous 
need not, of 
armed forces, 
them to the 
of internal order 


course, 
but merely 
simpler problems 
and international! 


police 
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In short, disarmament, 
peacetul co-existence, and a strong 
dash of world government—that's the 
new MacArthur formula. A pretty 
pass when you can't tell the Ghost of 
Gandhi trom the Hero of Bataan 


pac ilismn 


The Cain Mutiny 





Observers here just as non 
plussed by what might be described 
as the “Cain Mutiny.” In Harry P 
Cain’s lone term as a Senator trom 
the State of Washington, he clung 
tightly to the fringe on the extreme 
right of the Grand Old Party. It was 
he who excoriated Drew Pearson for 
condemning McCarthy's wanton as 
sault on General Marshall. It was he 
who denounced Senator Wiley for in 
timating that not everything about 
the Truman-Acheson foreign policy 
was dead wrong and necessarily vi- 
The retired Cain in 
1952, and when President Eisenhower 
appointed the lame duck to the Sub 
versive Activities Control Board, 
there was every reason to expect the 
worst. 


are 


cious. voters 


Yet here is this same Harry Cain 
saying right out in public that unless 
our security system is made to work 
as it should—and it doesn’t now—it 
can “snuff out the lights of learning 
while making cowards and mental 
robots out of free men and women.” 
Cain hopes that “Republican leaders 
will begin to acknowledge the criti 
cisms more rapidly and move more 
swiftly in correcting mistakes.” The 
Ladejinsky case, for example, he says, 
revealed “the shortsightedness, ruth 
lessness, smugness, and brutality of 
bureaucracy at and 
mostly behavior olf 
“eagel Johnny-come 
latelys” in the security system. These 
are the men who do not distinguish 
“between disloyalty 
formity,” who do not know, as Cain 
knows, that “there is every reason to 
encourage the well as 
the conformists to serve the Repub- 
lic.” Such “misfits” in position olf 
power, he warned, though the press 
little noted the “are more 
dangerous to our future than the sub 
versives they endeavor to catch.” 


their worst” 
the 


and 


because olf 
beavers 


and 


noncon 


iconoclast as 


warning, 


Has the pendulum really started to 
swing back—or MacArthur and 
Cain, the saints preserve us, just men 
in advance of their 


are 


times? 
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Westward With York 


By RALPH FRIEDMAN 


N ALL the glorious annals of the 

way west, no single chapter is 
grander in its achievement than the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark. This 
band, which never exceeded 45 per 
sons, and was for the greater part 
of its travels far less in strength, made 
the first overland crossing trom the 
Missouri to the Pacific. The reports 
they brought home awakened erudite 
Americans to the vastness which lay 
beyond their outward settlements and 
gave the young United States its 
strongest claim for what later came 
to be known as the Oregon Territory 

The ambitious undertaking, initi 
ated by President Thomas Jefferson 
for the purpose of extending the 
“geographical knowledge of our own 
continent,” as he put it explicitly, 
and for laying secure claim to the 
Oregon country before the British 
would gobble it up, which was more 
to the point of the expedition, owed 
much of its remarkable success to 
the diplomacy and humanitarianism 
of its youthful leaders 

After May 14, 1804, when the party 
left its winter encampment near St 
Louis and started up the Missouri 
River on a square-sail keelboat and 
two pirogues drawn by horses on 
the embankments, the explorers were 
in Indian country. Once having left 
Fort Mandan, near present-day Bis 
marck, N.D., where they spent the 
winter of 1804-5, and where they 
hired Charbonneau as an interpreter, 
the group encountered no white man 
until long after they had crossed the 
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Continental Divide on thei 
eastward, Sept. 23, 1806. It can be 
said, with almost literal accuracy, 
that they were surrounded by Indians 
on all sides, yet no attack 
launched against them. 
Jellerson had cautioned § Meri 
wether Lewis and William Clark 
against provoking any hostilities, had 
urged them to deal open-handedly 
and equitably with the Indians and 
not to use their firearms except as 
a last resort. These instructions the 
captains faithfully observed, with 
rare and ingenious tact. Moreover, 
the Indians were in no jeopardy of 
losing their lands to the whites, and 
could thus afford to be amiable 


return 


was 


reasons tor 
the success of the party in its deal 
ings with the Indians. It is indeed 
likely that the expedition would have 
succeeded without either of them, but 
they made the going easier 


There were two othe 


rhe first reason was the courageous 
Charbonneau, the legen 
dary “Bird Woman.” Janey, as Lewis 
fondly called her, had been born a 
Shoshonean on the western slope of 
the Rockies. While a young girl, she 
accompanied a tribal group to a 
point near the three forks of the 
Missouri River, where enemy Indi 
ans, raiding the party, captured her, 
brought her to the Mandan villages, 
and there sold her to the 
Canadian Charbonneau. He made 
her his, wife. She carried their first 
child, born shortly before the trail 
blazers broke winter quarters at Man 
dan, on her back for the more than 
five thousand miles she traveled with 
the expedition. 


had 


Sacajawea 


French 


Sacajawea 


some ftamiliarity 
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of the country between the Mandans 
and the Rockies, and in the Shoshone 
land itself she was invaluable. A wo 
man with a party is a token of peace, 
Lewis once observed, and in every 
contact with the Indians Sacajawea 
soltened the atmosphere 

The second reason for the excellent 
rapport the expedition had with the 
Indians was York, the only Negro in 
the party—and the least known of all 
the personalities comprising the his 
tory-making unit. 


II 


Young, tall, broad-shouldered, en 
ergetic, handsome, and “intensely 
black,” York, which is all the name 
we have of him, was the 
vant of Clark. Strong and vigorous, 
he carried as much of a load as any 
of the sergeants or the 
party, moved at as fast a pace, faced 
danger with no greater fear. Even 
tempered, affable, reliable, he was an 
ideal man to have along in the wil 
derness. Yet it was not as a capable 
outdoorsman that he made his great 
est contribution 

Along with the party's rifles, quick 
silver, air gun, and burning-glass, 
York as a black man was one of the 
astonishments the Indians encoun 
tered in meeting the trailblazers 
Many of the Indians had heard ol 
whites; had had contact with 
French Canadian tur trappers, but 
none knew that men who were black 


bondser 


privates in 


some 


existed The disbelieving Indians 
rubbed York's face with moist 
fingers to “remove his paint.” 


Some pulled at his kinky hair and 
wondered why it did not come off 
Several of the bold ones asked him 
if he was really black. 

Wherever the party traveled, York 
was royally welcomed. Among the 
Shoshones, Tushpaws, Chopunish, Ya 
kimas, Pishquitpas, Claquellas, Eche 
loots, Multnomahs; and Walla Wallas 
the giant Negro was singled out for 
special attention. Good-natured, gra 
cious, possessing unusual charm and 
warmth, York took to the Indians 
as readily as they took to him 


rhe captains, of course, were quick 
to realize the great attraction York 
held for the Indians, and on several 
crucial occasions they utilized York 
to gain favors. One such instance 
arose in the second week of August, 
1805, on the westward trek. 
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Followed by three of his Regular 
Army men, Lewis had surmounted 
the Continental Divide, breaking a 
painful trail through the tortuous 
recesses of the Lemhi Pass. The In 
dians Lewis observed west of the 
were wary of the white men, 
and it was only after much difficulty 
and great persuasion that Lewis in 
duced a 


Pass 


woman to lead him to het 
people. 

After friendly relations had been 
established, Lewis put forth the re 
quest that the Indians return across 
the Divide with him and help his 
men transport the supplies of the 
main party through the Pass. He 
offered, upon passage, to pay 


them with goods the party carried 


sale 


Ihe Indians remained friendly, but 
showed no eagerness to accompany 
him. They were perfectly willing to 
treat him as a guest, but 
pack animals was something else 


acting as 


In an effort to impress his hosts 
with the party's peaceful intentions, 
Lewis told them of Sacajawea. The 
Indians appeared impressed at the 
idea of a woman 
panying a men, 
they still evidenced no inclination to 
Finally, Lew 


Shoshone accom 


band of white but 


help transport supplies 





He told 
them of York, and his description so 

enraptured the Indians 
returned with Lewis—just 
a black man looked like 

York, of course, accepted the new 
comers with the same magnetic 
enthusiasm he had shown everyone 
he had met. And the Indians helped 


is played his trump card 


completely 
that they 
to see what 


bring the supplies through the Pass 
It is likely that even without York 
the supplies would have been trans 
ported over the Divide, somehow 
but York's presence helped 

Without the 
Indian tribes, it is 
Lewis and Clark 
have reached its destination The 
terrain was uncharted, the pitfalls 
many, and in living off the land as 
they followed the sun west, they came 
to depend upon the Indians for food 
and knowledge of game 


assistance of 
doubtful if 
party 


some 
the 


would ever 


To gain this much-needed friend 
ship and cooperation the party relied 
upon the good will it brought, the 
gifts it carried, and, as out of place 
as this may seem, its 
entertain 

In his History of the Pacific North 
west, George W. Fuller called the ex 
pedition “the dancing explorers.’ 
Another writer referred to them as 
“a road show.” Several of the party 


ability to 


carried musical instruments, includ 
ing violins, which they kept with 
them no matter how light they 


traveled, and how much else they had 
to leave behind. In camp after camp 
they put on programs for their Indian 
hosts, with some of the entertainment 
lasting until the dawn stars burned 

The “star of the troupe” was York 
His songs delighted everyone, and, as 
one historian wrote, “The solo dances 
of Clark's Negro servant were always 
effective.” 

The Negro was “my man York” to 
Clark, and bondservant his title was, 
but there is no indication in any of 
the diaries written by any members 
of the party that York's position was 
inferior to the Regular Army men 
In such a democratic the 
wilderness created, where all shared 
alike the dangers, excitements, boun 
ties, and deprivations, it is natural 
to assume that though York came as 
a slave he carried on with the free 
dom of a frontiersman 

Whatever happened to York after 
the party returned to St 


setting as 


Louis in 


1806 is not known. It is supposed 
that he is buried in Missouri, the 
state where Clark was buried, but 


there is no positive evidence. A cen 
tury and a half ago, the accomplish 
ments of Negroes, even that one who 
helped blaze a trail to the land of the 
big sky and the shores of the distant 
sea, held little interest for historians 
and journalists. 
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I See by the Papers 


By ROBERT LASCH 


Interpreting Like Mad 





The newspapers were pretty inter- 
esting during the late January For 
mosa crisis. They wheeled in behind 
President Eisenhower with startling 
uniformity, and that’s a story in it 
self, deserving fuller attention than | 
can give it here. 

What interested me _ particularly 
was the outbreak of interpretive re 
porting, designed to condition the 
public to swallow the President's re 
quest for a Congressional sharing ol 
the responsibility for anything he 
might choose to do in the Formosa 
strait. 

“In defense of Formosa Ameri 
ca’s readiness to fight The 
theatening hands of the Chinese Com 
munists ... A standby declaration of 
war... The United States might be 
compelled to strike first The 
Seventh Fleet is ready to cope with 
any situation The message and 
the resolution make clear there would 
be no privileged sanctuary for Red 
aircraft attacking Nationalist or 
American targets . . .” Such were some 
of the stirring phrases that rang 
through the dispatches the day after 
the President sent his Formusa mes 
sage to Congress 

Anybody who marvels at the way 
the controlled press in totalitarian 
countries carries out the official 
propaganda line might better mar- 
vel at the way the uncontrolled press 
in the United States does the same 

The capacity for doing so rests, in 
large part, upon the newest plaything 
of the news agencies, the thing called 
interpretive reporting—as, for ex- 
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unple, when Secretary of State Dulles 
held a press conference to explain 
that the Tachen islands were not es 
sential to the defense of Formosa and 
that Yikiangshan, which had fallen, 
had no strategic importance. In one 
Associated Press paper that I know 
of, this statement by the Secretary of 
State was inserted in the AP dispatch 
from Formosa just two paragraphs 
ahead of the AP's own “interpretive” 
conclusion that the capture of 
Yikiangshan “is both politically and 
militarily important for it gives the 
Communists a victory to tie in with 
their oft-repeated threats to liberate 
Formosa.” The Secretary of State's 
conclusion was news, the AP's com 
peting conclusion interpretive 
reporting. 


was 


For years, the AP and newspaper 
men in general made a holy cause ol 
“objectivity.” Probably they overdid 
it. Probably they did not make 
enough allowance for the fact that a 
mechanical impartiality which re 
ports the surface news but not its 
hidden meaning can be a distortion o1 
even an outright falsification of the 
truth 

Still, I persist in believing that 
objectivity had its uses. One of its 
good points was that the objective 
reporte! endeavored 


and newspaper 
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as far as possible to remove them 
selves as coloring agents of the news 
You were not supposed to stand in 
the reader's light. You were supposed 
to be an accurate and faithful trans 
mitter but not a manulacturer ol 
news. And though you knew that no 
man can ever divorce himself en 
tirely from his personal attitudes and 
preconcepuons, the elfort to do so 
regarded as worthwhile, 
even as the mark of a good reporte 

Not facts have be 
come something to be avoided lhey 
are regarded as dull, bothersome, and 
olten The “interpre 
tive” reporter not 
lish facts so much as to explain them 
Conscious that he is competing with 
television, movies, and 
distractions, he comes to rely less and 
less on facts, more and more on the 
tricks of making interesting 
and colorful, dramatic and dynainic, 
moving and meaningful 


was once 


now. Somehow 


embarrassing 


sets out to estab 


other 


radio, 


news 


Old-Fashioned Notion 





There seems to be little doubt that 
interpretive reporting is steadily gain 
ing the hand. At the 
recent convention of Associated Press 
managing editors, the subject came 
up—as it usually wherevet 
newspapermen get together—and the 
objectivity boys once more were rout 
ed in ragged deteat 

One of 
who 


upper most 


does 


the stubborn 
insisted on sticking up for 
straight news was Richard F. Pou 
rade, editor of the San Diego Union 
He had a feeling, and dared to ex 
press it, that the AP's fascination with 
interpretive writing “reverses clear 
back to the days before objective re 
porting.” He feared that newspapers 
which have so long and painfully 
sought to “strain the bias, color, dis 
tortion, and wrong emphasis out of 
news stories, as far as humanly 
sible,” now be 
“wiping out a half 
ress in reporting.” 


reactionar4ries 


pos 
may in danger of 


century ol prog 


Pourade’s old-fashioned notion was 
that when the AP or any other wire 
service “becomes the source and au 
thority for the news, then it is open 
to challenge the same as 
source or news authority.” As an ex 
ample, he cited a story by John M 
Hightower, the AP's interpreter of 
diplomatic news. The lead paragraph 
read: 


any news 
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“U.S. prestige and popularity have 
been on the skids all over the globe 
for about a year and a half. Today 
the trend appears to have leveled off.” 

Who says U.S. prestige has been on 
the skids? Pourade wants to know 
Who says the Eisenhower “good part 
ner” policy has reversed the wrend, as 
this dispatch asserted? If somebody in 
the back of the hall answers, “High 
says it,” then the next 
tion would be Harold Ross’ 
marginal note: “Who he?” 


towel ques 


famous 


Pourade plied the AP editors with 
sentiments like these: “It is no longer 
enough to report an event——we must 
use editorial adjectives and adverbs 
that were weeded out of the sports 
pages 20 years ago. Now they have 
suddenly appeared in political writing 
to the detriment olf the 
newspaper. 


American 


“On the theory that we must place 
the reader on the spot and make him 
a participant in the event, we have 
stirred his emotions and 
him instead of enlightening him with 
a calm factual report of what hap 
pened. We have almost overwhelmed 
him with emphasis on the emotional, 
and the clash of personalities 

“In the charged field of politics, 
giving the reporter the freedom to 
write his 
like handing him a lighted match 
Instead of bringing order out of con 


bewildered 


reactions to a situation 15 


fusion, we 
everything we 
Pourade is on the right, but 


are emotionally charging 
write.” 
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afraid the losing, side. After hearing 
him out, the AP managing editors 
gave a rousing endorsement of con 
tinued interpretive reporting. Not 
long afterwards, the AP put this lead 
on a second-day story of the State ot 
the Union message 

“President Lisenhower appeared to 
day to have put the Democrats in 
Congress on the defensive with yes 
terday's State of the Union message 
in which he either asked for 
or laid the groundwork for 
requests on 55 
problems e 

Who says the Democrats were on 
the defensive? And whatever the 
name of the AP rewrite man whose 
opinion this was, who he? 


action 
future 
foreign and domestic 


Facts as Commentary 





For consider one of the 
finest jobs of newspaper work of the 
season——Clark Mollenhoff's reporting, 
newspapers of Des 
Moines and Minneapolis, of the Wolf 
Ladejinsky security risk case. A more 
devastating interpretation of the 
Lisenhower Administration's security 
system could hardly have been writ 
ten than in the day-by-day account 
of the Ladejinsky case. Yet Mollen 
bolt wrote as a reporter, not as an in 
terpreter. He dug up facts, and it 
the not the writer, that 
made the commentary 


contrast, 


in the Cowles 


was facts, 


‘The story broke in a routine way. 
Ladejinsky confided to a friend on 
the Des Moines Register staff that he 
had been dropped by the Department 
of Agriculture for security reasons 
The friend member of the 
editorial page staff, who passed the 
lip on to Mollenhoftf 
contirmed the story and, over Lade 
jinsky’s protest, published it. 

Mollenhoft most of 
his colleagues at every stage of the 
story, from Secretary Benson's 
fused and foggy explanations to 
President Eisenhower's aimiess com 
ments and Harold Stassen’s hiring of 
the man who had been declared too 
dangerous for Agriculture. At 
point, when Secretary Benson was un 
available at the Department of Agri 
culture, Mollenhoff resorted to the 
simple expedient of ringing the door 
bell at his home, and got an hour's 
interview 


told a 


Washington 


was ahead of 


con 


one 


When it was over, Ladejinsky said 
“I firmly believe that the issue was 


resolved in great measure due to the 
efforts of the press and radio and 
television media of the United States 

In Newsweek's phrase, Clark Mollen 
holf had that “the blunt 
unvarnished question is a deadly 


showed 
journalistic weapon 


The Survivor 


No matter how inadequate the vic 
tim or how praiseworthy the survivor, 
the passing of newspaper 
these days is an occasion for mourn 
ing. Los Angeles had reason to mourn 
in December when the Daily News 
once a thriving outlet for Manchester 
Boddy’s New Dealism, gave up the 
ghost in favor of the Daily Mirro: 
which is the afternoon branch of the 
intensely Republican 
ative Angeles Times. Four hun 
dred and fifty newspaper workers lost 
their jobs and, more important, Los 
Angeles lost another fragment of the 
diversity, the multiplicity, the variety, 
the individuality 
press a roughly representative reflec 


another 


and consery 


Los 


that once made the 


tion of a diverse society 

I have 
newspaper executions in three cities, 
and I am always impressed by the 


been a bystander at three 


standardized conduct of the survivor 


It is almost as if an unwritten code 
of behavior governed the situation 
The Daily Mirror 
tion. It took the defunct competitor's 
name unto itself (the 
Daily-News, it is 


strenuous 


was no excep 
Miurror-and 
ran 
Edi 


which 


now), and it 
editorials signed by 
tor-Publisher Virgil Pinkley, 
seemed to me to protest too much in 
claiming that Daily News 
would scarcely know the difference i! 
they would just go on 
new, bigger, better, combined Mirro 
and-Daily-News. 

A lways, there was a 
tendency to lean over backwards for 
the presumed pleasure of the 
readers whom the surviving paper is 
desperately trying to hold—as 
the Mirror-and-Daily-News rather 
self-consciously published a two-part 
“exposure” of Gerald L. K. Smith and 
other hate-mongers of the Right 
Editor-Publisher Pinkley wrote 
torial after editorial in which he inti 
mated that Democrats were probably 
people. He hinted that the Mirror in 
spite of its 
defend the 
exist. 


reade! 5 


buying th 


touching 
new 


when 


edi 


Times parentage would 


right of Democrats to 
So it always goes with consolida 
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tions. You run the other guy's comics, 
you pick up his columnists, you ape 
his editorial attitudes, you smother 
his readers with honey and kindness 

for a while. After a bit, when the 
suckers are comfortably inside the 
tent, they will have time enough to 
wonder what ever became of Mrs 
Roosevelt's column, and how come 
the great liberal daily is supporting 
the straight Republican ticket 

The Mirror-and-Daily-News has the 
typical Los Angeles preoccupation 
with Hollywood news: the marriages, 
the divorces, the beddings legal and 
otherwise, the panting curiosity about 
Marilyn Monroe's new contract, the 
planted studio publicity which in 
California not even bother to 
disguise itself. 

There is the deep preoccupation 
with the weather. The Muirror-and 
Daily-News’ interest in California is 
matched only by its interest in non- 
California weather, which somehow 
generally turns out to be bad, or at 
least worse than the local product. 
Owing to the Californian’s  well- 
known organic need to feel that 
things are worse where he came from, 
a snowstorm in the Middle West is 
worth Page One any time in the 
Mirror-and-Daily-News. 

There is the entranced preoccupa 
tion with automobile accidents, the 
Mirror-and-Daily-News alternating 
rhythmically between impassioned 
pleas for safety and grisly accounts of 
smashes, hit-runs, drunk drivers, and 
hurtling pedestrians 


does 


there is the childlike fond 
ness for cheesecake of a primitive 
sort—a breasty babe fanning Santa 
Claus on the Santa Monica beach 
with a palm leaf, to mark a mild 
Christmas; a breasty babe splashing 
in a Las Vegas swimming pool, to 
mark that city’s first snow in 6 years; 
a leggy babe on a ladder picking 
avocados, to celebrate the avocado in 
dustry—and so on 


Then 


The daily staple is police news and 
what goes in the trade by the name of 
human interest, both vastly enriched 
by the contributions of Hollywood 
ITALIAN Miss Can't Finp Marte. Dr 
KinsEY Brasts Toucn Sex Laws. 
Tiyy Basy’s Lec Broken; Jan 
MorTuer IN Cruevty. Deatu Pot 
Perits Bruce Casor Cuitp. War 
PLANNER FACING Surr IN PATERNITY 
Star Accuses Ex-HusBaANnp or CHILD 
Neciecr. HormMet Freep; Star Wirt 
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“This Could Spoil 
The Whole Racket, Men” 


PLAYGIRL, MATE 
Love ON TuHovucH SHeE's SUING 
Him. Teeners witH Nazi L&aANINGs 
Quizzep IN Fire. DEATH STALKs Bri 
NETTE IN GLoom oF ALL-NIGHI 
Movie. Girts Wace Knire Duet, Boy 
Cueers. JAm. Morner Wao Gave 
Tors Away. Hor Worps Senp Ma 
TRON TO CoLtp County JAIL CELL. 


NESS Faces TRIAL. 


Through it all filters only a dim 
view of the outer world. “Reps IN 
TEND TO LIBERATE ForMosA” brings 
an unpleasant reminder that things 
do go on out there, but if any An 
gelenos are given to worry, they can 
take comfort in the Mirror-and-Daily 
News’ unfailing faith in Daddy Eisen 
hower: “Presipentr Has WaATCHFUI 
Eye ON Rep ATTACK.” 


Well, may I didn’t give the Mirror 
and-Daily-News a chance. I read it 
for only a couple of months after the 
merger. They were a_ long 
months, though 


two 


Trial in Print 





The Sheppard murder trial is over, 
but it have left a mark 
Among the signs of conscience that 
have showed up here and there in 
the press, the Toledo Blade's edi 
torial was remarkable. The Blade 
concluded that the had been 
“sensationalized to the point at which 
the press must ask itself if its free 
dom, carried to excess, doesn't inter 


seems to 


case 


fere with the conduct of fair trials.” 
The Blade what had 
widely noted elsewhere: that one of 
the Cleveland papers “which virtually 


noted been 


demanded the arrest of Dr. Sheppard 
almost had a vested interest in his 
conviction.” The Blade itself covered 
the trial with a staff correspondent, 
but reported the news straight and 
with a minimum of color 

“After all,” said the Blade, “a tau 
trial, involving the age-old struggle ol 
the individual against 
government, is the most 
essential of all human 
Freedom of the press, gained in 
the last 
cratic concept evolved, is not an ab 
solute. It is much more like a 
tool to be used widely and responsi 
bly for the public good. And 
papers employ it to their peril when 
they interpose themselves between 
the people and their courts and un 
dertake to try cases in print before, 
or as, the evidence is presented to the 
jury. We do not believe that the 
rights of a free press are paramount 
to the right of a fair trial.” 

This viewpoint struck 
sponse that it was picked up and en 
dorsed by the Toledo Times. Both 
editorial stands were then warmly 
praised by the Toledo Bar Associa 
tion in a_ resolution which 
demned “some segments of the press” 


all powerful 
the 
rights 


basi . 
most 


century or so as the demo 


social 


news 


such a re 


con 


for “generally abusing its rights un 
der the First Amendment to the de 
struction of the right of an individual 
to a trial under the Fifth 
Amendment.” 


heard the 
the Harvard 
Prof. Arthur 
the Nieman 
newspapermen spending a 
year’s sabbatical at Harvard—with a 


have not 
this matter. At 
Law School last fall, 
Sutherland belabored 
Fellows 


I suspect we 
last of 


legal scholar’s view of crime report 
ing. Citing a whole string of examples 
from the Boston press of stories which 
tend to fix a defendant's guilt in the 


public mind long before he is 
brought to trial, Sutherland raised the 
inevitable What to do about 
it? His own thoughts turned in the 
direction of judicial restraints upon 
crime reporting, as in England 


issue 


“Is any social gain in publishing 
news of a lurid confession the equiva 
lent of the gain from a more dignified 
and impartial trial?” he asked 

Newspapers historically resist every 
attempt of courts or legislatures to 
restrain them. How many Sheppard 
trials will it take to breach their own 
defenses? 








Colonialism at Home 


By Thomas M. Jones 


UT OF three million Africans 
who lived in Kenya in 1952, 
less than 20 were college graduates 
Among these people boiling with 
unrest and grasping for leadership 
there is a sure knowledge that edu 
cation—formal, Western education 
is an instrument more valuable than 
bombs or tanks for dealing with the 
white masters from England. By the 
same token it is important to the 
colonial administration that they 
watch with care those chosen few who 
return to Kenya with their coveted 
parchments. 

In that same year nine students 
from Kenya were enrolled in U. § 
colleges and universities. Three of 
the nine came to Lincoln University, 
a small liberal arts college in eastern 
Pennsylvania, well known to Africans 
as the oldest institution in the world 
established primarily for granting de 
grees to Negroes, and as the alma 
mater of two West African premiers, 
Nkrumah of the Gold Coast 
Azikwe of Nigeria. It is known to 
the white settlers as the breeding 
ground for Gold-Coastism, the dan 
gerous philosophy which suggests 
that an African is capable of self 
government. 

Of the three Kenya students who 
enrolled at Lincoln, one was the son 
of a trusted tribal chief, another was 
a brilliant young civil servant with 
an excellent record of government 
service. The third was Reuel Mugo 
Gatheru. Gatheru’s family 
goats and cattle near the wilds olf 
Mt. Kenya, north of Fort Hall. He 
never saw the inside of a school until 
he was 12 years old; when he reached 
Lincoln, at the age of 26, he had 


and 


raised 
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never heard of Homer, and names 
like Chaucer and Boccaccio were un- 
pronounceable mysteries to him 

the that Gatheru de 
termined to seek a college education 
in United States until he landed in 
New York, five had 
elapsed There were moments 
during that 
to the moon must have seemed more 


From time 


almost years 
low 


interval when a flight 


feasible than the prodigious design 
he had set for himself. It the 
young determination 
and his almost naive confidence that 
finally the support that 
brought this country. 

For years, between 1950 and 
1952, studied, unmolested 
and scarcely noticed except by the 


was 
man’s sense of 


him 
him to 


won 


two 


Gatheru 


Soon 
after the opening of the fall semester 
in 1952, events started to shatter his 


curious among his classmates. 


American 
hint of trouble 
enough, 
the Immigration 
came to ask “routine 
A few days 
after the routine inquiry he received 
the following letter from the Phila 
delphia office of the Immigration 
Service: 


unfettered 
The first 
innocently 
interviewer 


dream of an 
education 
came when an 
from 
Service ques 


tions” about his status 


“I request that you depart from 
the United States as soon as possible 
I am obliged to say that unless such 
departure is effected within 30 days, 
this office will be obliged to take 
the necessary steps to enforce your 
departure.” 

For 


the next two years, while the 
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Immigration Service played cat-and 
mouse with him, Gatheru struggled 
through the academic routine neces 
sary to his bachelor’s degree. Never 
was he given any reason for the sud 
den order, enforcement of which re 
mained a constant threat; never was 
he told who opposed the completion 
of his college curriculum. All the 
while fears of a premature return to 
Kenya loomed even greater than the 
fear of missing the achievement of 
his goal. In his home land he would 
face, on the one hand, the threat of 
the Mau Mau, whose tactics he had 
publicly denounced; on the other 
hand he was almost a certain candi 
date for the swelling colonial jails 
because of his outspoken words as 
former editor of The African Voice, 
publication of the Kenya African 
whose had 
been imprisoned since the outbreak 
Africa. 


managed to 
two 


Union, most of leaders 


of serious trouble in east 

The young Kenyan 
finish his remaining 
college because a group of his teach 
Lincoln University 
and from Roosevelt College, where 
he had attended summer school, were 
able to enlist enough support to hire 
the services of Jack Wasserman, one 


years ol 


ers, both from 


of the ablest immigration lawyers in 
the chal 
lenged each new thrust of the gov 
ernment. In June, 1954 Gatheru was 
awarded his Bachelor of Arts degree 
Before he 
graduate studies there was an almost 
immediate heightening of the pres 
sures against him. Before the end of 
June he received another ultimatum 
to depart within 30 days. After that 
he was told no further appeal would 
be permitted him; finally, on Oct 
13, 1954, he Ellis 
Island 


country, who effectively 


could proceed with his 


was ordered to 


I] 


The 
turned 
climax 


Ellis 
an amusing anti 
In the company of a lawyer, 
asked had 
brought there. It developed that no 
one in that whole island of bureau 
crats knew 


fearful trip to 
out to be 


Island 


Gatheru why he been 


really why he had been 
summoned, and seemed not to know 
that Gatheru's attorney had filed suit 
behalf months 


S. district court, nor did they 


on his three earlier 
naw 


know what legal steps the Immigra 
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Service would next take. All 
they could tell the bewildered young 
African was that they expected him 
to leave these hospitable shores with- 
in a very short time 

From September, 1952, when he 
received his first deportation notice, 
until now, Gatheru has not been told 
why the U 
him 


tion 


S. government considers 
undesirable. He had no 
association with Communists; the ex 
tent of his radicalism in Kenya 
to write letters and editorials 
porting a reformed land policy, 
greater representation by Africans in 
the Kenya Legislative Council, and 
more 


has 


was 


sup 


educational 
Africans 
seemed to be 


opportunities for 
Ihe crux of his problem 
that he managed to 
get out of Kenya without a 
ment known as a 
certificate.” 


docu 
“good conduct 

The good conduct certificate is a 
Statement testifying that a candidate 
for a visa has received clearance from 
the local police. Although Gatheru 
had no police record of any kind, 
he was refused the certificate 
he first planned to 
United States. Because of 
fusal, he did not make formal ap 
plication for an American visa while 
he was in Kenya, knowing that the 
visa would be denied. He traveled 
instead to India, where he resumed 
his studies, and a year later made his 
way to England. Within the Empire 
such moves were unrestricted 


when 
the 
this re 


come to 


From England, where no such re 
finements as good conduct certificates 
seem to be had no 

Ameri 
can visa, which was later changed to 
a student visa Still after 
marrying a WU. S. citizen, Gatheru 
applied for permanent status, not be 
cause he 


required, he 
trouble getting a temporary 


later, 


intended to here but 
the take for 
the authorities to act on his appli 
give him the much 
needed breathing spell that would 
let him finish 


stay 


because time it would 


cation would 
his education 

Ihe alarming thing about the case 
is that it brings into glaring focus 
the tacit approval by the U 
ernment, 
publican 


S. gov 
and Re 
Administrations, of the 
colonial policy as practiced in Kenya 
For Gatheru has not, by any stand 
ard, offense to the 


under Democratic 


caused United 
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States. He has been a quiet, diligent, 
model student. He has never engaged 
in political activity, nor has he as 
with any organizations in 
this country, subversive or otherwise 
The only offense he has ever 
mitted was the writing 
editorials in Kenya which proposed 


sociated 


com 
offense of 


a greater share of self-government by 
Africans 

If this 
man 


mild, shy, studious 


represents a 


young 
threat to the se 
curity of the Kenya colony, he surely 
poses no threat to the sovereign pow 
er of the United States. It 
that the 
for his departure came 


must be 


assumed nitial prompting 
from oul 
overseas ally, who felt that this par 
ticular person was too dangerous to 
be turned loose with a college degree 
Seizing upon his lack of a good con 
duct certificate as a pretext, the 
cooperated to 
Until 
a better explanation is offered, this 


one alone the 


Justice Department 


the hilt by ordering him out 


seems to fit facts 


The other alarming feature of his 
case has the 
handed pressure that has been used 


been devious, unde 


as a substitute for direct processes 


of law In this terror, the 


hint that a person is in trouble with 


age ol 


Immigration is enough to damn him, 
regardless of the circumstances. When 


the circumstances, whatever they 





may be, remain unmentioned, the 
person is more thoroughly damned 
Ellis Island may 
inefficient adminstrative 
bungling. But more likely it 
another deliberate tactic to scare the 
victim out, and it might have suc 


ceeded if the victim had not been in 


Che episode on 
have been 


was 


the company of an able immigration 
attorney. 


In denying his application for 
the 
“confidential 
available to Gath 


eru's counsel, who was not permitted 


permanent residence, Immigra 
tion Service acted upon 
information” not 
to interrogate witnesses, in a judg 
ment that merely echoed the original 
complaint that the applicant had not 
entered the United States 


faith as a non-immigrant.” 


“mn good 


Mugo Gatheru is a determined and 
single-minded young man. He 
eled three-fourths of the globe to 
America for his education; 
he held off the Justice Department 
for two while he finished the 
work for his undergraduate degree; 
and by the same token he will finish 
his graduate course before he em 
barks for his land. But 
the tragedy is that he will not carry 
back with him the memory of a 
welcoming, hospitable nation that 
lived up to its fetching slogans of 
helping to spread the gospel of demo 
crath 


tray 
reach 


years 


distressed 


hopes for all peoples of all 


lands 
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me ATE OF THE CINE 


By MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


HERE have not been many films 
about the Korean War 

tion of the movie makers’ accurate 
estimate of the willingness of the 
public to be entertained by the sub 
ject. The war was wholly unwanted; 
having come, it was not popular, even 
with those who saw its inescapability 
The limited military purposes for 
which it was fought were often re 
sented. It is not easy for a democrati 
people to conceive of a limited war 


a reflec 


But once in such a war, there are 
deep currents of dissatisfaction, too, 
with the nature of its demands on 
each person, which makes it particu 
larly difficult for audiences to en 
gage in the kind of participation that 
a film about the war entails. One of 
the dissatisfactions has to do with the 
fact that a limited conflict necessarily 
exaggerates war's inevitable selection 
of those who fight, suffer, and die 
The men at the front resent those to 
the rear more than ever. The men 
behind—especially those at home stil! 
pursuing their civilian lives, hardly 
affected by the bloody fighting so far 
away—are at once relieved to 
been spared, and guilty over their 
good fortune. In fact, a subtle current 
of resentment toward the 
soldier runs in the civilian mind: for 
making him feel guilty; for 
and dying in his place 


have 


combat 


doing 


This hidden resentment against the 
men actually suffering may break 
out in curiously inverted ways—such 
as exaggerated patriotism, over-noisy 
protestations on behalf of the “boys 
over there,” and even in a kind of 
irresponsible insistence that the smal! 
be extended, once and for all, 
incidentally relieving unbearable re 
sponsibility for sending some to die, 
while most remain comfortable 

Most of the films made about 


war 


the 
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Korean War were rarely engrossing as 
movies, except when they simply in 
corporated cinematographed records 
of actual battle. But attempts to fo 
cus only on the battles, celebrating 
the heroic service of this or that mil 
itary arm, evaded the public’s deep 
est feelings about the war. The Men 
of the Fighting Lady, adapted from 
James Michener’s magazine reports, 
did try to reveal something of the 
reluctant heroes, the reserve pilots 
“retreaded” to man the 
sorties from carriers off Korea. But 
the film was chiefly concerned with 
recounting a single dramatic exploit 
the guidance of a blinded pilot back 
to the carrier by one of his comrades 


jets flying 


Cease Fire was unusual in having 
real combat infantrymen, rather than 
actors, enacting the dangerous expe 
dition of a patrol through hostile 
terrain in the last days of the war 
While individual character types 
were sketched, the emphasis was on 
action—and on showing off three 
dimensional effects. A chief virtue of 
the film was its credible delineation, 
in documentary terms, of infantrymen 


doing their job. 


The current Battle Taxi similarly 
hails a branch of service—this time 
the helicopter pilots who brought 
their slow-moving, strange craft to 
the very battlefields, evacuating 
wounded under fire. Much combat 
film used, and this is 
dramatic enough; but the encompass 
ing fiction of the film is conventional 
ly trite. 


footage 18 


Ideological aspects of the war were 
rarely treated, and with hardly any 
sophistication or grasp of complicated 
In the one film that dealt with 
them at length, the issues were facti 
War 


to explore the question 


issues 


tiously transformed. Prisoner of 
purported 
some ol soldiers agreed 
their 
tors for propaganda and other pur 
but asked and answered it in 
the easy terms of a “good guy—bad 
melodrama, with the Commu 
nists depicted as conventional screen 
villains, fake and all. The 
Defense Department withdrew its 
support, calling the thing 
a" just contrary to the facts as we 
know them.” But the film 
merely mistaken. The worst 
about it that the 
facts of Communist 
U.N. prisoners were distorted into 
something take, and less 
likely to encourage serious contention 
with the probiem. The facts 
grimacing melodramatics and pane 
gyrized heroics, with an ending right 


of why oul 


to be used by Communist cap 


poses, 
guy” 

accents 
whole 


was not 


thing 
truly terrible 
treatment ol 


was 


easier to 


became 


out of little boys’ games of spy-and 
counterspy. 


Until The Bridges at Toko-Ri, no 
film really treated the war in Korea 
as it mattered to us. The others dealt 
largely in appearances, accepting the 
war as quite real, surely, but never 
theless distant and unshared. Valen 
tine Davies’ screenplay from James 
Michener’s novel takes up where the 
latter's earlier Men of the Fighting 
Lady left off. There are superbly pro 
fessional operations aboard the ca 
rier. There are slashing 
strikes, rescue by helicopter out ol 
the icy the the 
commanding admiral and tensions of 
the pilots. But now these details have 
deeper meaning, for they 
against the implacable challenge 
the Bridges 

The Bridges at Toko-Ri, embedded 
in massed anti-aircraft 
a target so desperately defended that 
their destruction will convince the 
Communists of our determination 
The size of won 15 
thus no larger than an attitude in 
the mind of the enemy—pointing up 
the desperate circumscription of the 


comb it 


ocean, anxieties of 


are seen 


batteries, are 


the victory to be 


goals of limited warfare, exacerbating 


the bitter reflections of the men who 
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find themselves here, facing death, 
while others, elsewhere, carry on their 
lives. As the protagonist pilot asks, 
“Why me?” he answers by his very 
choice to go on against the Bridges 
that there is no other answer than 
that he is where he is, doing the 
job he is doing. He incarnates our 
individual responsibility. But because 
he doubts honestly, we ask with him, 
obliterating distance and the guilt of 
unconcern. 

The film asks its questions superb 
ly. Director Mark Robson emphasizes 
by understatement, eschewing explan- 
atory dialogue for revelatory action 
rhe men who fight are admired, but 
war is not glorified; here is one war 
film which spares us the hero gloat 
ing over spitting machine guns. The 
reluctance of the men who fight, thei: 
devotion, and their skill are made 
vivid and absorbing. 

William Holden is wholly convince 
ing as the retread pilot torn by 
doubts. Frederic March as the admir 
al is magnificent; his is the perform- 
ance that sets the tenor of the whole 
film. Grace Kelly is good as Holden's 
wife, spending a few precious days 
with him, having to live with im 
minent disaster. A scene in which the 
couple and their two daughters em- 
barrassedly share a bath, Japanese 
style, with a family that speaks little 
English, is warmly delightful. Mickey 
Rooney has many fine moments as a 
cocky little helicopter jockey. Robert 
Strauss and Charles McGraw are out- 
standing in supporting roles. The 
photography, under Loyal Griggs’ 
supervision, is immensely impressive 
Producers William Perlberg and 
George Seaton have united all ele 
ments with consistent brilliance 

rhe film does not offer a pleasant 
ending, even of easy glorification of 
others’ sacrifices. Nor are the issues 
and perplexities it raises pleasant, 
despite our engrossment in its pres 
entation of them. The men trapped 
beyond rescue in a muddy Korean 
ditch watch the others still aloft, fly 
ing back “to dinner in the wardroom” 
of their carrier. They wonder why 
they are in the ditch, and not any 
where else—and there seems to be no 
better answer than that they are 
there. This is not a happy ending—or 
even an ending, but surely some 
honest questioning, something genu 
ine about a perplexing, dirty war 
some of us fought so far away. 
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Films Briefly 


Anima Farm. The quick flash of 
George Orwell's anti<Communist satire 
only smolders in this over-litera] tran 
scription into an animated cartoon 
The indictment of the piggish perverters 
of revolutionary ideals is powerful, the 
technique is highly capable. But the 
Disney style used is largely incon 
gruous; there is little caricature to 
sharpen the satire, while the narration 
is wordy and slowly paced. Produced 
and directed by John Halas and Joy 
Batchelor in England, for the American 
De Rochemont group. 


Tue Racers. The Cinemascope cam 
era catches the speed, the color, the 
roaring dangers of auto racing—but the 
story follows an old formula with little 
substance. The ambitions and doubts of 
the principals, Kirk Douglas and Bella 
Darvi, are rarely credible—or likeable 
Gilbert Roland, Cesar Romero, Katy 
Jurado, Lee J]. Cobb, and Charles Gold 
ner achieve much more life in their 
briefer moments Director Henry 
Hathaway gauds the story with 
Joe MacDonald's spectacular color 
cinematography. 


Sunverin. “The Story of a Sinner 
that took four years to get past censors 
despite extensive cuts, turns out to be 
a dreary soap opera, tearfully tedious 
and ponderously unhappy—surely poor 
enough encouragement to emulators 
Hildegarde Neff and Gustav Froelich 
star; Willy Forst's direction shows the 
heavy-handedness of a happily bygone 
era of German films 


Tue Far Country. An old Western 
fable of the misanthropic, self-sufficient 
hero is given a new, Alaskan gold rush 
background. James Stewart ends up on 
the side of people, with Corinne Cal 
vet as tangible reward. Ruth Roman 
stops a bullet trying to get Stewart to 
share her life of sinful luxury. Walter 
Brennan and Jay C Flippen! are warm 
ly crusty and boozy as the hero's sid 
kicks, and John McIntire plays the vil 
lainous mayor-judge-chief bushwacker 
with affectionate crookedness, Director 
Anthony Mann keeps men, guns, and 
hosses moving in this Yukon ‘‘oater 


Prince or Prayers. A synthetic love 
story adds only tedium to an interest 
ing, if uneven treatment of the Booths 
the first royal family of the American 
stage. Richard Burton is forceful and 
credible as Edwin, Raymond Massey is 
grandly orotund as father Junius Bru 
tus, and John Derek is suitably mer- 
curial as the tragically misguided John 
Wilkes. Charles Bickford has little to 
do, yet does it well; Maggie McNamara 
is disappointingly mannered and super- 
ficial. The best scenes are those com 
memorating the old style of perorating 


Shakespeare, with Eva LeGallienne 
lan Keith. and Percival Vivian helping 
in parts of Hamlet. Producer-directo 
Philip Dunne apparently had to cut 
scenes of Macbeth; far better to have 
cut McNamara 


Barrie Cry. Leonard Uris has adapt 
ed his long novel of the U.S. Marines 
in World War II into a long film, made 
up of many separate films about the 
men in training, the character of their 
commander, their before-and-between 
battles love affairs. At least 30 min 
utes of the 244 hours could be cut with 
benefit. Van Heflin adds a fine per 
formance; Aldo Ray, Mona Freeman 
Nancy Olson, James Whitmore, Ray 
mond Massey, Tab Hunter, Dorothy 
Malone, and Anne Francis lead a large 
cast, Director Raoul Walsh works for 
a broad, panoramic tribute to the 
Corps 


SMOKE SIGNAL. The noble renegade 
theme takes some colorful turns amid 
the racing waters and sheer rock cliffs 
of the Colorado. The hero, Dana An 
drews, is finally allowed to escape to 
friendly Indians, among whom he 
works for peace. But he'll be back, to 
claim Piper Laurie and clear his name 
Rex Reason is a bad villain, William 
Talman turns into a good one, just in 
time. Director Jerry Hopper manages 
some suspense, amid stunning scenery 
and foregone outcomes 


A Lire in tHe Batance. The child 
and murderer chase theme of The Win 
dow and The Yellow Balloon is trans 
planted to Mexico City, gaining some 
exotic colors in course. Ricardo Montal 
ban, accused of murder, desperately 
searches for his motherless son, José 
Perez, who is at the mercy of maniac 
Lee Marvin. Anne Bancroft adds sym 
pathy and the beginning of more. The 
Latin police are pictured as no more 
apt than movie police elsewhere 
despite a lot of the latest gadgets. Af 
ter everything is over, we are suddenly 
offered some gratuitous and dubious 
philosophy about an imputed mania 
in all of us 

New York Conrwenrial This has 
nothing to do with New York, but 
exposes a nationwide crime ring, run 
like big industry, with board me etings 
staff accountants, corporation lawyers 
lobbyists, and captive politicians. Bro- 
derick Crawford is boss-gangster 
until he gets too hot for the “syndi 
cate’ and has to be “hit.” Anne Ban 
croft is his college-bred daughter, who 
commits suicide out of shame. Richard 
Conte is a cool killer, with “class 
until he gets his, too, Introducing the 
latest, or IBM, phase of gangster 


movies 
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‘Worst of Europe’ 


Dear Sirs: 


President Eisenhower prefers not to use 
the odious term, universal military training, 
but UMT by any other name will be just 
as malodorous 

Church, labor, farm, and education or- 
ganizations are well represented in the long 
list of opponents of UMT. But it is hardly 
understandable why the American Legion 
should today champion the old world mil- 
itary system which, only a few years ago, 
they were willing to give their life blood to 
destroy in Nazi Socom I hope the people 
will raise their voices high above the clang- 
ing of brass and end the threat of importing 
one of the worst of Europe's institutions, 
universal military training. 

FiLorence WINKELMILLER 
Sheboygan, Wis 


Sad Commentary 


Dear Sirs 


I read recently in the New York Times 
that we have reached an “agreement in 
principle” which virtually gives complete 
power in controlling marriages between 
U.S. personnel and Spanish citizens to the 
Spanish government which in reality means 
the Roman Catholic Church in Spain. I find 
it hard to believe that we who have always 
stood for the dignity and the freedom of 
the individual in all areas of personal re 
lationships are about to bow to the me 
dieval dictates of a nation which still holds 
its tragically ignorant people in the grip of 
religious ignorance and superstition, 

It is a sad commentary when the United 
States has to submit to the demands of a 
nation which has contributed little or noth 
ing to the cause of the freedom and dignity 
of man 

Armanvo GarciA Rosa 
Prescott, Ariz 


Let Them Go Home 


Dear Sirs 


Of the many Chinese students engaged in 
the study of engineering, medical, or natural 
sciences in the United States who are being 
detained here against their will, some re 
cently sent a letter to the President asking 
for revocation of the order that restrains 
them from going home to China. (See Mil 
ton Mayer's article on Page 9 of this issue 
for the story behind the letter and a partial 
text of its contents.) 

I urge readers of The Progressive to 
write President Eisenhower, the Department 
of State, and our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, as well as 
their own Senators and Representatives, 
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requesting that these students be allowed to 
return to their homes and families 
Mrs. Everyn G. WALLACE 
Cloquet, Minn 


Best Yet 


Dear Sirs 


I began life as a conservative, but the 
logic of events soon convinced me that the 
wisdom of yesterday was seldom adequate 
for the problems of today. I began looking 
for a liberal publication. In the order named 
I subscribed to The Nation, the New Re- 
public, and The Reporter, only to be bored 
by their indulgence in that easiest, most 
futile, and most sterile of all human en 
deavors, “preaching against sin.” 


Now I do not say that The Progressive 
is perfect, but it is by far the best I have 
yet found 

I. R. SrepHens 
Rochester, Minn 


The Fight on McCarthy 


Dear Sirs 


The Progressive, in my judgment, has led 
the way to the great setback experienced by 
McCarthy. Without your fearless efforts, 
the damage he did might have been much 
greater. 

H. Dean Tutte 
Hyde Park, N. Y 


Half-Free World 


Dear Sirs 
We hear a good deal about the possibility 


of maintaining a status quo of ‘co-existence’ 
between the Western democracies and the 
Communist bloc. Such a proposition is un- 
workable, dangerous, and immoral. 

If it were only a matter of theory of gov- 
ernment, as between communism and capital- 
ism, there is no reason why a workable 
state of co-existence could not be achieved 
with men of good will on both sides earnest 
ly seeking the best for their people. But it 
is quite evident that the governments of the 
Communist countries are not dominated by 
men of good will. That they govern by 
means of crime and slavery has beer only 
too well established, and there can be no 
peaceful co-existence in the world under 
those conditions 

The issue which we face today is just 
another battle in the age-old war between 
good and evil, and in a war, as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said, “There is only one 
thing to do: form your battalions and carry 
the fight to the enemy.” 

A shooting war, 


should be 


however, 


avoided at all costs. But there are many 
ways to fight. The forces of evil are at 
work in our own countries and govern 
ments, too, and if they have not gained as 
much control as they have in the Com- 
munist countries it is only because of the 
vigilance of our people. 

Let us seek by every means at hand to 
assist those who are oppressed; to overthrow 
the tyrants by means of popular agitations 
and uprisings. As the Communist agitators 
have capitalized on hunger, hate, and a de- 
sire for revenge, let us capitalize on our 
ability to help people to get a start toward 
helping themselves. In this respect we 
should not be too particular about ideologies 
If people prefer a different social system 
from our own, let them have it. It is well 
that we support the Communist government 
of Tito in Yugoslavia which rebelled against 
the atrocities perpetrated by the Soviets 

Let Communist China be admitted to the 
United Nations. If the Chinese Communists 
perjure themselves, as the Russians have, 
by first agreeing to support the principles 
of the United Nations and then doing 
everything in their power to break it down, 
public opinion in the rest of the world will 
not fail to take notice of it. 

A century ago Abraham Lincoln 
This country cannot continue to exist half- 
slave and half-free." The world today is, 
in many ways, more closely inter-related 
than was the United States one hundred 
years ago. The world today cannot con 
tinue to exist half-slave and half-free 

E. WHEALDON 
Salmon Arm 
British Columbia 


said, 


No Truck With Us 


Dear Sirs 

This is to order you to cancel my sub- 
scription. The Progressive seems to be a 
Negro-sponsored magazine, as evidenced 
by the events you gloat over in your 
‘Holiday Greetings” in the January issue 
Being a white man, | want no truck with 
such a publication, especially when it rep 


resents itself to be a white publication 
published by whites 
E. P. Fripp 


Cora! Gables, Fla 


Spirit of Democracy 


Dear Sirs 


Whether or not one agrees with all that 
appears in The Progressive, this much is 
certain: it represents the spirit of democracy 
at its best. So long as publications like The 
Progressive can see the light of day, the 
United States will always remain a bulwark 
of liberty 

]. B. H. Wapia 
Bombay, India 


The Progressive in India 


Dear Sirs: 


It is wonderful to receive The Progressive 
here in India. What a contrast to the 
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American” slant we see in Time. | was 
especially pleased to read in the first issue 
I received the intelligent comments on Asia 
I am a Mayer enthusiast because | like to 
be nudged. He may handle his facts a bit 
carelessly, but he surely lays self-righteous- 
ness out in plain view both in his articles 
and by the storms he provokes 
Keep The Progressive coming. It's fine 
fuel when the embers get low. It must be 
fun to run a magazine like The Progressive. 
Wituam Heuse1 
Orissa, India 


About The Progressive 


Dear Sirs 


You are doing an excellent job of im 
proving The Progressive without succumb 
ing to the inane suggestions of Dr. George 
Vash, in the People's Forum of the De 
cember that you imitate Time and 
Life by pretending to cover everything, in 
cluding woman-chasing and bull-fighting 

I like the new dress, the bright 
illustrations for each article, and the greater 
variety of subject matter in recent 


issue 


cover 


issues 
But in the last analysis, it is the content of 
the editorials and articles that counts most 
It is The Progressive's philosophy in do 
mestic and world affairs that makes it so 
precious to so many of us 


GERALDINE POTTER 
Princeton, N. J 


I can't think why you want to make 
changes in the magazine which has a unique 
contribution to make and fills a want not 
covered by other magazines, excellent though 
they may be for their purposes. It would be 
a mistake, I believe, to introduce features 
which are supplied elsewhere and are not 
in keeping with the main purpose of your 
publication. I was sorry to have 
cover changed 

Personally, | 


even the 


Milton Mayer 


almost obscene at 


object to 
who seems vulgar to me 
he is full of verbiage and on occasion 
immature outlook, But I 
to appeal to a 


times 
has a completely 
realize you have wide audi 
and many people lik« 
garity. After all, | am not obliged to read 


his articles 


ence his sort of vul 


you wil] stay as you 
Know that my 
alter being read by 
India to the 


hope 


interest you to 


I fervently 
are. It may 
copies of the magazine 
persons 
Nagpur University which asked 

Heten S 
Duxbury 


several here go to 
or copies 
EATON 


Mass 


We are pleased with the improvements of 
The Progressive proud to join the 
many “owners of such an important pub 
lication by becoming a contributor to your 
fund. We count heavily on The Progressive 
news and interpretation not 


anc 


to give us 
elsewhere 
Mr. & Mr NNETT 


Carbondale 


available 


MircHe.t 


I think Dr 
hope you will 
gestions. My own specific suggestions are 

1. Take the table of contents off the 


correct and 
seriously his sug 


Vash is basically 


consider 
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cover and replace it with something 
pictorial 

2. Make The Progressive a “family mag 
that appeals to the whole person 
rather than the super-brain 

3. Have some good fiction and poetry 

4. Have departments of sport and re 


ligion, etc 


azine 


Rev. LAwrence M. JAPPA 
Springville, Calif 


The Progressive is so superb now in 
every way that I don't see how it can pos 
sibly be improved. It seems to me the only 
magazine of world reknown that supplies 
so many people in so many parts of the 
world with the truth about so many vital 
issues. | have found over the years that I 
can depend absolutely on The Progressive 
for guidance in understanding world affairs 

LuRABELLE STOCKING 
Los Angeles, Calif 

[ have noted decided improvement in 
format and appearance of The Progressive 
giving readers the advantage of more for 
their money. As to outlook and content 
there has never been a time in the recent 
when we more ul 
gently needed periodicals that stick to the 
documented facts 


history of our country 


Joun W. Carrer 
Indianapolis, Ind 


The quality and choice of art work in 
recent issues of The Progressive are excel 
lent, but you are faced with alternative uses 
of precious space. I feel that any change 
that down or Herblock car 
toons is not good 


cuts cuts out 


Donato O. Fresinc 
Monroe, Wis 


Regarding Dr. Vash's letter, | would like 
to sey that it is likely that all things done 
could be improved. To me the important 
thing in a liberal paper is faithful report 
ing of events governing liberal society. Al 
though good writing is pleasing, | think facts 
and thought even crudely stated are more 
important. That liberal papers are alike is 
debatable. I read a number of them, for each 
attack the same problem from different and 
interesting angles. To keep on an even keel, 
which is a purpose of liberalism, | also read 
the conservative press. 

Icor Yussuporr 
New York, N. Y 


like to confirm the 
Jessie A 


Forum of the January 


I would 


pressed by 


opinion ex 
Potts in the People's 
The Pro 
jressive is perfect as it is My reasons are 
poetry, no 
reviews. The People's 
Forum is good, the film reviews superfluous 


issue 


no short stories, no crossword 


puzzles, no musical 
Tom JOHNSON 
Thomasville, N. C 


A publication like yours ought not to try 
to compete with the ‘popular’ magazines 
Your readers do not expect sports coverage 
or the marital, pre-marital, or extra-marital 
affairs of Hollywood stars. So, while your 
field is limited, it is wide enough to require 


plenty of astuteness in selecting and pre 
senting the important as distinguished from 
the frivolous 

We could do at times, nevertheless, with 
a look at the scene through the eyes of a 
satirist or humorist; ridicule is sometimes 
more deadly than solemnity. Your cartoons 
illustrate this point. Milton Mayer almost 
approaches that treatment at times, though 
I am not quite sure whether he has tongue 
in cheek or thumb to nose 


Georcs INGLIS 


Zion, Ill 


No, lets not waste good paper and ink 
on woman chasers and bull fighters. That's 
one of the reasons for present day dif 
ficulties: too many characters spend their 
woman chasing and the like, instead 
of keeping tabs on their hired men in our 
government and its various agencies 

My only suggestions for improving 7 /« 
Progressive are shorter book reviews and 
and drama, and 


Sheridan's “Your 


time 


less on. the 
articles like 
ey s Worth 


arts 


Mary 


more 


Mk il 


Mas. A. Hurst 
Cedaredge, Colo 

In common, | am sure 
readers, | did not 


with many of your 
contribute my fifty 
in order that The Progressive might intro 
blood and sex into its pages. I should 
be happy to see The Progressive send sub 
scriptions of itself to foreign libraries and 
individuals ready for enlightenment on the 
United States. My friends abroad 
been astounded and relieved to 
The Progressive, that a liberal voice still 
America, and among their praises 
for content and style are no wishes for Es 
quire art, Holiday covers, Time brevity, or 
Reader's Digest spoon-feeding 

l make 


{sic} 


cents 


duce 


have 


learn, via 


exists in 


some claims to being a democrat 
but I cannot help agreeing with those 
of your correspondents who dis 
Hamiltonian wariness of 
and mass appeal as criteria 
A picked audience of 
is doubtless always desirable 


I ebruary 
play an almost 
mass approv il 


for The 
wider 


Progre sslue 
range 
but popula might be a 
its effectiveness 


izing the magazine 


very good 
and its faithful following 
Do not excited 
wealth and rush to hang satin draperies in 
room and install TV on the bed 
Maybe stove 
for keeping hot, a 


cool 


way to restrict 


become over your new 
the musix 
instead, a new 
icebox for 
and more pay for the help who run 
the household 


room ceiling 


new keeping 


It is evidently de rigueur to close with a 
commitment on Milton Mayer. Hurrah! 
VirciniA CopeLanp 
Houston, Tex 


Start to Finish 


Dear Sirs 


The day The Progressive arrives | sit 
down and read it from start to finish. Even 
Milton Mayer's religious fanaticism is stim 
ulating—-though I get mad at him 
month. I think Morris Rubin's writing and 
analyzing are superior to all 


Jean Sewer 
Detroit, Mich 


each 


He is a giant 
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Ickes’ Marathon 


Tue Secret Diary or Haroitw L 
ickes: THe Lowerinc Crioups, 1939- 
1941. Vol. %. Simon and Schuster 


695 pp. $6. 
Reviewed by 
Russel B. Nye 
HE THIRD volume of Harold 


Ickes’ marathon memoirs covers 
the period from September, 1939, to 
December, 1941, when Pearl Harboi 
shocked the nation with the attack 
that nobody could really believe had 
happened. During those two years, 
while the storm clouds were gathet 
ing, the Secretary of the Interior filled 
his loose-leaf folders with the back 
stage story of how the Roosevelt Ad 
ministration reacted to the great 
changes sweeping over a confused and 
troubled world. Nothing seemed to 
go right, and this volume in essence 
is the record of a tired, frustrated man 
who sorrowfully and_ indignantly 
watched the times unjoint. 

A good many things went wrong 
for Ickes during these two years, 
things he believed in deeply and had 
spent his life battling for. The gloss 
had worn off the New Deal, and at 
times it seemed to him that it had lost 
the crusading energy and the forward 
direction of the movement he had en 
thusiastically joined a few years be 
fore. He thought he had enlisted, he 
said, in “an earnest struggle to do 
away with the unjust disparities be 
tween the very rich and the very 
poor,” but the drift of internal 
policies seemed to be toward “aban- 
doning New Deal ground with a 
vengeance.” 

Roosevelt himself remained an 
enigma to Ickes. He worshipped him 
this side of idolatry, and remained 
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loyal to him in spite of the twists and 
turns and uncertain directions that 
Administration policy seemed to take 
The trouble was, Ickes wrote, that 
the President treated the New Deal 
as “personal property to use or throw 
away as he may choose.” 

Part of Ickes’ quiet bitterness is ex 
plained by his own half-realization 
that the old palace guard was gradu 
ally being shut out of affairs. Ickes, 
Bullitt, Jackson, and others were 
losing influence, and after the 1940 
convention Harry Hopkins became 
the President's adviser. “Everything 
has to seep through Harry Hopkins 
to the Wiute House,” Ickes complain 
ed as he found himself more and more 
on the fringes of high-level policy 
making. 

In retrospect it is clear that Ickes 
could have given some good advice 
when it was needed, for he saw some 
things, at least, that others failed to 
see so sharply. The gradual hedging 
about of civil liberties, as ap- 
proached, worried him a great deal 
The Dies Committee was gathering 
steam with its “reckless, meddling 
tactics,” and Ickes believed that 
Roosevelt ought to take a more posi 
tive stand lest affairs get out of hand 
His remarks on Dies, who “rushes into 
the newspapers for headlines on in 
conclusive evidence . . . and refuses to 
call a meeting but continues to pour 
out so-called reports of the Dies Com 
mittee,” have a familiar ring fifteen 
years later. 


wal 


Ickes was not at all certain about 
the effectiveness of “armed neutral- 
ity,” or measures short of decisive ac- 
tion on foreign affairs, yet he was as 
surprised as any when war came. He 
was one of the first to urge the de 
stroyers-for-bases deal with Britain, 
and assured himself that he knew 


more accurately than Cordell Hull 
the ultimate direction of Axis aggres 
sions. As late as a 
Pear! Harbor he inveighing 
against the “appeasers” who, he was 
sure, had Roosevelt's ear. There was 
no doubt whatever, he that 
Japan “would be at our throats” at a 


month before 


was 


wrote, 


place and time of its own choosing 
There must be “affirmative 
he urged, for the needed 
strong leadership and would, if Roose 
velt did not provide it, turn elsewhere 
for it 


action,” 
nation 


Ickes’ pen never lost its deadly aim, 
and this volume illustrates his usual 
knack for harpooning with a phrase 


His judgments of men could be 
astute, but when he was wrong he 
was monumentally wrong, and he 
never tried to hide the fact that 


malice or passion colored his judg 
ment. Wendell Willkie, Ickes 
thought, wanted to provide an “open 
ing wedge for fascism,” and his 1940 
candidacy was an attempted “coup 
d'etat of the wealthy.” Hull was a 
“false alarm” who acted like “a Chris 
tion martyr “a blatherskite 
and a menace,” Hopkins “sus eptible 
to the rich,” and Dewey 
streetwalker.” 


" Dies was 
“a political 


One suspects that at times half the 
population of official Washington was 
made up of people Ickes did not like 
The reasons for this are quite clear; 
he did not like people who did not 
know what to think, and he did not 
like people who thought what they 
were supposed to think 

II 

However one may judge Harold 
Ickes the man or Harold Ickes the 
public official, the record that he left 
of himself and of his times is an ex 
tremely valuable one. We can pick at 
his papers for years for information 
and misinformation of various 
about one of the most significant 
periods in our political history. He 
feared nobody, and he was willing to 
fight anyone anytime in defense of 
what he believed. He was not afraid 
to have opinions—even prejudices 
about men and ideas and trends and 
he was not afraid to express them out 
loud. As Justice Douglas remarked of 
Ickes, it is good to remember, in 
these days of hesitancy, suspicion, and 
equivocation, the days men 
spoke their minds. 


sorts 


when 
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Knowledge for Use 


THe METROPOLIS IN MopERN LIFE, 
edited by Robert M. Fisher. Colum- 
bia University Bicentennial Confer- 
ence Series. Doubleday. 401 pp. $6. 

FEDERALISM MATURE AND EMER- 
GENT, edited by Arthur W. Mac- 
mahon. Columbia University Bicen- 
tennial Conference Series. Double 
day. 557 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by 
Arthur Bestor 


HE appealing motto that Colum- 

bia University adopted for its 
bicentennial last year “Man's 
right to knowledge and the free use 
thereof.”” What the free use of know 
ledge can mean is exemplified by 
new volumes that incorporate the re 
sults of two of bicenten- 
nial conferences on urbanism and on 
federalism 

Some fifty different papers are 
printed in the two volumes, and the 
comments of several times that num 
ber of participants are digested. An 
academic symposium is popularly sup 
posed to be stodgy, conventional, and 
unimaginative. The most striking fact 
about these two volumes, however, is 
how quickly the cut 
through the layers of cliche in which 
their swathed 
aud begin to raise unexpected ques 
tions and 
interpretations 

In originality and vigor of thought, 
indeed, the circles 
around the bright boys from the non 
academic world who are also among 
the participants—-John Fischer of 
Harper's, for example, in the discus 
sion of federalism, Richard ]. 
Neutra, the architect, in the volume 
on the metropolis. Far from being 
the daring expounders of bold new 
they have 
imagined themselves), they are simply 
purveyors of warmed-over general- 
izations, hardly startling and often 
strained. 

It is the American and 
foreign, who ask the truly vital ques 
tions: Does federalism really act as a 
safeguard of political freedom? Has 
American experience much relevance 
to the problem of federating Europe? 
Are cities the inevitable product of 


was, 


Columbia's 


contributors 


topics are usually 


explore unconventional 


prolessors run 


com ept S (as seem to 


scholars, 


advancing social organization or only 


of certain modes of social organiza 
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tion? What is the future of religion 
in large cities, not merely in Protes- 
tant America but in Catholic Europe? 

Such questions as these will obvi- 
ously never be answered with finality, 
but they are questions eminently 
worth thinking about. And these 
volumes demonstrate that they can be 
discussed with ever-increasing co- 
gency so long as there is full and ef 
fective recognition of “Man's right to 
knowledge and the free use thereof.” 


. . . y . 
Billionaire’s Magic 

HucuH Roy CULLEN: A 
AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY, by Ed 
man and Theon Wright 
Hall. 376 pp $4 


Rei ifwe d by 


STORY OF 
Kil 


Prentice 


Harvey O'Connor 
HE STORY of Hugh Roy Cullen, 


the oilman, has the same shim 
mering un-reality as a mirage hanging 


How, in 


tax 


over the west Texas desert 


this day when the income ranges 


up to 92 can a man amass within 
twenty short years a fortune estimated 
at 200 to a million dollars 


(it's hard to say how much because a 


thousand 


lot of Cullen's wealth is stored under 
the drill). What is 
modern Aladdin's 


ground awaiting 
the magic in this 
oil lamp? 

life 
today, in 


story reflects the ex 
1955, of the 
oil fronuer, the last Open Sesame to 
great \mer 
ica. The magic lies in the peculiar 
tax law known as 
tion allowance, which places oil mag 


Cullen's 
istence lexas 


individual wealth left in 


the 27.5% deple 
nates in such a favored position that 
often the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is unable to tap them for a penny 
Hence the sub-ticle of this book, “A 
STORY OF AMERICAN OpporTUNtry,” 
might better have read, “A Srory oF 
\ Texas OMan’s Opportunity.” 

l exas, 
despite the fairy-like quality of his 
rise to The 
chrome-glistening Houston and Dallas 
Recon 


struction-time politics and Hooverian 


Cullen is as real and raw as 


fortune anomaly of 


set against a background of 
economics 15 personified in Cullen 
Cullen 
found even a silent partner too much 


In this age ol corporations 


company for his rugged individual 
isin 


lem 


There would be no labor prob 


workers would buy their 


employers’ stocks and substitute divi 
dends for wage demands. A_ high 
tariff wall would shut world 
problems, the United Nations is a 
Communist trick, and Korea wasn't 
worth a single American boy's lile 
Texas is big enough for Cullen; the 
East, run by Jews, is almost as foreign 
to him as Europe 
He just 
cotton buyer, another 
estate peddler, until he got into oil 
Even now he says it's all a matter of 


out 


another Oklahoma 
Houston 


was 
real 


“creekology,” sizing up the lay of the 
land, that amassed him his millions 
Cullen's first strike the 
Thompson field near Houston, back 
in 1931. It was worth a cool $100,000, 
000, but his partner prelerred $20, 
000,000 in Standard Oil's 
Humble. “I'm not going to find any 
more oil fields for 


big was 


hand trom 


you to give away! 


Cullen announced as he dissolved 
the partnership 

After that he operated as Quintana 
Petroleum, a tamily 


Tom O'Connor 


corporation lt 
field in Re 


was the 





Will rekindle your faith 


in the American way 


HOW WE 
DRAFTED 
ADLAI 
STEVENSON 


by WALTER JOHNSON 


This is a unique record of a 
unique Presidential convention. It 
is the exc iting inside story of the 
National Con 
the co-chairman of 
the Draft Stevenson Committee, 


1952 Democratic 
vention, by 


and is a record of what occ urred, 
how it occurred, and why. 


$2.75 at your bookstore 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


AAK Publisher AAK 








fugio county out near Corpus Christi 
that made Cullen what he is today. 
That was in 1934, and they said it was 
a billion-dollar field, all his. Thanks 
to the depletion allowance gimmick 
in the tax laws, most of the billion 
will remain his and his heirs’, across 
the projected 100-year life of the big 
pool. 

There probably aren't many Tom 
O'Connor fields left in the United 
States, and if there are prabably Cul 
len won't tap them. Anything after 
the ‘Tom O'Connor is something of an 
anticlimax. After a hard, rough life, 
Cullen is getting along in years; his 
only son was killed in a drilling ac 
cident, and Quintana is rocking along 
nicely under his sons-in-law 


What then, for Roy Cullen? Some 
thing besides money, perhaps the 
love and respect of his fellow-citizens? 
How could he get it? He could buy 
it. So he set up the third largest 
charitable foundation in the country 
and gave it a big slice of his fortune, 
for the University of Houston and 
Texas hospitals. He was, he 
selfish; he wanted to enjoy gratitude 
while he lived. Houston responded 
with Cullen Days and parades; Cul 
len Halls adorn the university 
pus; he wept at meetings in his honor 
and gave an extra two 
Houston after its football team beat 
Baylor. As president of the Houston 
Symphony society, he demanded that 
the orchestra play martial tunes dur 
ing the war and sell war bonds; the 
orchestra brought together the best 
of two worlds in art by playing dul 
cet music to accompany a champion 
ship wrestling match. 


said, 


cam 


millions to 


Cullen also wanted to reward his 
country for the opportunity it had 
given him to win a fortune, so he en 
tered politics. He contested with Jesse 
Jones for the primacy in his home 
town, started the Texas Regular 
schism in 1948 to help the States’ 
Righters in the national campaign, 
boomed Dwight D. Eisenhower for 
the Presidency as early as 1949 and 
assured him of the vote of 
(which he helped to deliver) 


Texas 


During political campaigns, oil is 
distinctly second-rate in the offices of 
Quintana Petroleum. “Thousands of 
pounds” of pamphlets stream out all 
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over the country, stacks of telegrams, 
“hundreds of thousands” of copies of 
John T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead, to 
save America from the horrors of the 
welfare state and socialism. When 
Flynn told him that left-wingers were 
about to take over the nation-wide 
Liberty radio network, Cullen casual- 
ly tossed a million dollars into it for 
51% control. He gave Scribner's 
$25,000 to distribute free copies of 
Kravchenko’s J Chose Freedom; imag- 
ine his embarrassment when, on read 
ing another Kravchenko book, he 
concluded that the man must be a 
socialist! In 1950 he financially 
backed 50 candidates for the House 
and 12 for the Senate and had the 
satisfaction of seeing most of them 
elected. He opposes “foreign aid” and 
believes that the best way to fight 
communism abroad is to arm intern- 
al revolts behind the Iron Curtain, 
unleash Chiang, and equip the 
Japanese and Germans to do the 
dirty work. 

His early support for Eisenhower 
curdled after the election. The “in 
ternationalists” clearly had triumph 
ed again by lining up Ike against the 
Bricker amendment; fellows like 
Harold Stassen, who was undoubtedly 
at heart, ruled the White 
“one-worldism.” Too bad, 


a socialist 
House for 
reflected the old man, that General 
MacArthur was so unpopular and 
Senator McCarthy so maladroit. His 
Congressional hero was Joe Martin, 
Speaker of the House in G.O.P 
years 

“His vast oil fortune,” say his bi- 
ographers, “had given him perhaps 
more individual power than any 
other man in Texas.” Perhaps, then, 
it was power he wanted, rather than 
the love of his fellow-man. Love—in a 
man who at best held within his 
breast such a vast disdain for most of 
the human race? The answer is locked 
within Cullen and hardly to be found 
in this two-dimensional biography 
which mercifully draws a veil over his 
anti-Semitism and his contempt, 
shared by some of the white upper 
crust of Texas, for Negroes, Mexicans, 
and poor whites. Perhaps it boils 
down to a choice between the head 
line over the full-page ad for this 
book in the New York Times: “The 
Biccest Heart in Texas,” and the 
caption the review which ap 
peared in the same paper: “He Maps 
\ Bitiion.” 


over 


Stone Age to Manet 


Tue HanpPropucep Book, by 
David Diringer. Philosophical Li- 
brary. Illustrated. 603 pp. $15. 


Piero DELLA Francesca, by Lion- 
ello Venturi. Skira. Lllustrated. 127 
pp. $4.95. 

SAMuEL F. B. Morse AND AMERICAN 
Democratic Art, by Oliver W. Lark- 
en. Little, Brown. Illustrated. 215 
pp. $3. 

MANET AND His Critics, by George 
Heard Hamilton. Yale University 
Press. Illustrated. 295 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 


Alfred Werner 


HE FIRST “books,” in a sense, 
are those marvels of the Stone 
Age—the cave paintings. Consider- 
ing them man’s earliest attempts at 
graphic communication with his fel- 
lowmen, David Diringer starts his 
comprehensive survey with the neo- 
lithic “bookman.” The author covers 
thousands of years of growth and de- 
velopment, and ends his study with 
the 15th Century A.D., and a hand 
written, delicately adorned Chaucer 
(now in New York's Morgan Library) 
He deals authoritatively with the 
picture stories of North American 
and West African aborigines; the 
papyri of Egypt, and the clay tablets 
of Mesopotamia; the literature left to 
us on parchments of ancient Greece 
and Rome, of Persia, India, Tibet, 
China, Korea, and Japan; and the 
early religious writings. 

Each hand-produced book was a 
work of art, and the anonymous 
scribes, who lovingly wrote out and 
lavishly decorated the cherished 
volumes for the use of the priesthood 
and high-ranking laymen, often were 
first-rate masters. Unfortunately, only 
a fraction of these precious objects 
have survived. 


Piero della Francesca, who was born 
before 1420 and who died in the 
year of America’s discovery, was a 
contemporary of Gutenberg, the man 
who doomed the  hand-produced 
book. Like him, this early Renais 
sance painter is rooted in the dying 
Middle Ages, while himself ushering 
in a new era. The Quattrocento 
Florence was still deeply immersed 


in religion, and, except for a few 
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vigorous portraits, Piero painted only 
Christian themes in oil or fresco for 
churches in Arezzo, Urbino, and other 
Italian cities. But his Christianity is 
that of a humanist possessed by an 
infinite love of beauty and blessed 
with a scientific mind. Solid geom- 
etry helped him to discover the forms 
of beauty, and Piero’s love of bright 
color foreshadowed the Moderns. 
The well-chosen, excellent plates of 
Lionello Venturi’s book illuminate 
his remark that the artist used color 
“to impress his deep feeling for all 
that is vital and human on the full 
and empty spaces of the picture alike, 
on architecture as well as figures, on 
the heavens as well as the earth.” 


At first thought, it seems prepos 
terous to link a minor figure like 
the Nineteenth Century American, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, with the giant, 
Piero della Francesca; yet these two 
rebels have much in common. But 
while Piero, author of two treatises 
on geometry, concentrated on his art, 
Morse, the “American Lionardo,” 
abandoned painting in the middle of 
his life to devote himself to the im- 
provement of the telegraph he had 
invented. 

Unlike the Italian, Morse lived in 
an age that gained technological 
progress at the expense of the fine 
arts. As a painter, he did not get the 
recognition that he felt due him. “So 
you want to be an artist? You won't 
make your salt!” he discouraged a 
young man who had turned to him 
for advice. Morse made a fortune 
through his inventions, but he was 
not a happy man. I agree with his 
biographer, Oliver W. Larken, that 
America would be the richer had he 
not, in his mid-forties, turned his 
back to the arts. For he was an ex- 
cellent portraitist who, unlike the 
majority of his American colleagues, 
had “learned to think in terms of 
paint” instead of producing what the 
unsophisticated patrons preferred: 
dry naturalistic likenesses 


The France of Manet was far more 
fertile for the development of modern 
art than ante-bellum America, yet 
mediocrities ruled even in the Paris 
of Napoleon Ill and, subsequently, 
the Third Republic, no less than in 
New York or Washington. Nonen 
tities were elected to the Academy, 
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and received the Grand Medal of 
Honor, whereas Manet, genial and ur- 
bane, was pointedly ignored by the 
Salon jury and ceaslessly abused by 
the press because of his credo: “We 
must accept our times and paint what 
we see.” 

While George Heard Hamilton's 
Manet and His Critics would have 
gained in readability had his quota- 
tions from French art criticisms be- 
tween 1859 and 1882 been pruned, 
and some repetitious utterances omit- 
ted, we are, nevertheless, indebted 
to the author for a thoughtful study. 

As Manet grew freer and bolder, 
the critics were less and less able to 
grasp what he aimed at. Except for 
old Baudelaire, and a few other far 
sighted men who understood his in- 
tentions and respected the integrity 
which never allowed him to swerve 
from his artistic goal, the Parisan 
“cognoscenti” resented both Manet’s 
technique and his subject matter. 

It was only after his relatively early 
death that the critics began to realize 
what the world had lost. Anticipat- 
ing this change of mind, Manet, to- 
wards the end of his life, wrote to 
a particularly nasty critic: “I should 
be sorry not to read, in my lifetime, 
the splendid article which you will 
devote to me after my death.” 


America's Jews 


THe Jews IN AMERICA: A HISTORY, 
by Rufus Learsi. World Publishing 
Co. 392 pp. $6 


Reviewed by 
Manfred Swarsensky 


HE three-hundredth 
of Jewish settlement in the Unit 

ed States, which is being observed 
through May 1955, has awakened in 
Americans of the Jewish faith a 
deepened consciousness of their roots 
in the soil and the soul of America 
The new historic awareness is reflect 
ed in recent publications on the his 
tory of American Jewry. As yet no 
systematic inquiry has been made in 
to either the individual and collective 
contributions of American 
American life or into the influence of 
American life and thought upon the 
American 
look, his mode of living, and his com 
munal institutions. References to the 
history of the Jew in 


anniversary 


Jews to 


Jew in his religious out 


America are 





speaks his mind 
From 
. 7 y 
Missouri “= 
“Perfectly fascinating. His 
style keeps reminding . .+ of 
Mark Twain, but his caperi- 
ences are his very own, and 
cover an important period of 
American history.” 
—Stuart Chase 
**This combination autobiog- 
raphy-social study is brim. 
ming over with Snow's hu- 
morous satire.” —Helen Cain, 
Chicago Tribune 
**A picture of American life 
that ought to become classic.” 


—R. L. Duffus 
Thad Snow 


$4.00 at all bookstores 
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Here is the first 
clear reasoned defense of 


THE 


* AMENDMENT 
TODAY 


By ERWIN N. GRISWOLD 


Dean of the Harvard Law School 


% The wave of congressional investiga 
tions has ridden on a new term—"“Pifth 
Amendment Communist”—applied not 
to proven Communists, but to American 
citizens seeking protection from self 
incrimination WF our Bill of Rights 
Now—at long last—a conservative Re 
publican and distinguished lawyer 
writes a § virited interpretation and de 
fense of this “ever-present reminder of 
our belief in the importance of the in 
dividual”—showing why it was written 
into our Constitution, how an innocent 
person may need to invoke it before Con 
gressional investigating committees, and 
what its true value is to every American 
who prizes his freedoms 


CLOTH-BOUND $2.00 . PAPER BOUND SO¢ 
Available at your bookstore 
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News Co., 306 W. Lith St, HY. 14. 
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practically non-existent in general 
studies of American history. The most 
ambitious project of American Jew- 
ish historiography is the ten-volume 
documentary history of the Jews in 
the United States which is being pre- 
pared under the aegis of the Tercen- 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for « publisher, send for our 
free illustrated booklet, titled Toe the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can 
publish, promote and distribute your book, as 
we have done for hundreds of other writers. 
All subjecta considered New authors wel- 
ecomed Write today for Booklet PR. It's free 
VANTAGE PRESS, Dept. PR, 120 W. 31 St. NY. 1 


in Calif., 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 





WHAT THEY SAY ~~" 
ABOUT THE : 


A radical monthly 


with a new approach 


@ In considering recently what American 
publications | would want to receive if for 
some strange reason | were removed from 
these shores, | thought of about half a 
dosen of which the American Socialist 
would be one. I think of it as a magasine 
which consistently stimulates me whether 
or not I agree with it; one whose clear, 
simple style betokens the kind of editoral 
blood, sweat and tears which | especially 
admire; written by people whose brains 
are active and who think before they push 


the keys 
Cedric Belfrage 
Editer, National Guardian 


@ As a subscriber to the American Se 
elalist for the past few months, it ise a 
privilege to be able to recommend it In 
my opinion there has never been a (ime 
in the hietory of this land when it was 
so necessary for a fearless voice to he 
raised that unqualifiedly endorses social i#m 
Rev. William F. Baird 
Chicago 


@ If only there were some way to vastly 
inerease the cireulation of publications 
such as the American Socialist so as to 
provide the public with faets and not 
propaganda; with courage and good will 
and light, rather than hatred, disseusion 
and blind reaction. 

Charles C. Leckwood, Decroit 

Attorney in the Radulovich Case 


@ The American Socialist has been re 
markably free of doctrinaire pronounce- 
mente and ortunist taecties. Your 
attention to trade union problems and to 
a realistic approach to independent po- 
litieal action should help greatly . I 
hope that this magazine will appeal to 
a consistently widening cirele of readers 

Clifferd T. MeAvoy, New York 

Vice Chairman, 

American Labor Party 


Special Introductory Offer 
Six Issues $1 
863 Broadway, Dept. 3, N.Y.C. 3 











tenary Committee on Research and 
Publication. 

The general reader will find a 
helpful guide through the three hun 
dred years of Jewish history on Amer- 
ican soil in The Jews in America. 
The author presents the epic story of 
the Jews on the American continent 
from its beginnings in 1654, when the 
first 23 settlers from Brazil arrived 
at New Amsterdam, to the present 
time, when the Jewish community 
has grown to some five million peo 
ple. Since Jewish Americans have 
from the very beginning shared in the 
aspirations and struggles of all Amer 
icans, Learsi portrays their history as 
an integral part of the history of the 
American nation. “No other Jewish 
aggregation,” he observes, “had in so 
short a time become so thoroughly 
interwoven with the institutions, cul 
ture, and spirit of the nation of 
which it formed a part. It responded 
eagerly to the opportunities which, 
notwithstanding rebuffs and hostility 
in some quarters, democratic America 
held out to them.” 


Learsi deals at length with the in 
ternal problems of the American 
Jewish community, its religious cleav 
ages, its ideological battles, and the 
role it has played as “Big Brother” in 
succoring its unfortunate co 
parts of the 


more 
religionists in other 


world 


The author is not unmindful of 
the centrifugal forces operating with- 
in Jewish life as a result of the im- 
pact of the social and cultural milieu 
of America. He is dubious about the 
often advocated bi-culturalism of the 
American Jew as satisfying rationale 
for the preservation of his historic 
identity. Rather than cultural plural 
ism, which has shown little survival 
value within the egalitarian cultural 
climate of democracy, he believes that 
only religious pluralism, which has 
evolved as a permanent pattern of 
American life, can ultimately provide 
a raison d'etre for creative Jewish sur- 
vival under freedom. One may ques 
tion, however, whether religious and 
cultural values, especially in the 
sphere of Jewish life, are mutually 
exclusive. 

Rufus Learsi’s book is an attempt 
to illustrate the official theme of the 
Tercentenary observance, “Man's op- 
portunities and responsibilities under 
freedom.” 
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Tue Oprosinc Secr, by Lionel 
Trilling (Viking. 232 pp. $3.50). More 
distinctly literary than the essays 
Trilling published five years ago as 
The Liberel Imagination, the pres- 
ent nine studies have a more or less 
common concern with the individual 
will and the possibility of achieving 
self-realization in a society of pres- 
sures and conformities. Trilling 
writes with discernment of Keats and 
Wordsworth and William Dean How 
ells, gives us subtle analyses of major 
novels by Jane Austen, Dickens, Tol 
stoi, and Flaubert, but strains a bit 
self-consciously to the 
quality of James’ Bostonians or to 
describe George Orwell's simple vit 
tue. All in all, the work of an in 
formed and perceptive cultural criti 
who literature essentially a 
demonstration—and indeed a vindi 
lile 


account tor 


believes 


cation——ol 


FAITH AND Frerepom, by Barbara 
Ward (Norton. 308 pp. $3.75). Bar 
bara Ward has combined a fine sense 
of language with competent mastery 
of her materials to produce a stim 
ulating, perceptive book. She is im 
pressed by the alternation between 
war and peace, disaster and prosper 
ity which has culminated both in the 
harnessing of nuclear energy and in 
the perfection of techniques for an 
nihilating the human _ personality 
The fatuous confidence in the thesis 
that everything would slowly grow 
better is sharply deflated by the au 
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thor. For her the resolution of the 
harsher aspects of human conflict, the 
mitigation of bestial indecency and 
brutality wait upon an honest and 
intrepid commitment to the religious 
sources of morality. We Westerners 
profess loyalty to the Christian ethic. 
Indeed, therein may lie the difficulty 
and the challenge; profession of faith 
is hardly synonymous with ‘fearless, 
consistent devotion to it.—FREDERICK 
E. Evwis 


It’s Your Law, by Charles P. Cur- 
tis (Harvard. 178 pp. $3.75). Curtis, 
a literate lawyer, admits that he has 
written “lovingly” about the law. He 
has also writien interestingly and 
well. This book, dealing with the 
lawyer's role as an advocate, the law- 
yer as legislator, and the function of 
trial and appellate courts, provides 
provocative reading for laymen and 
lawyers alike. Both will gain insight 
and understanding from this discus- 
sion of some of the major problems of 
law and lawyers in our society.—Ep- 
warp G. Riccs 


Ways OF MANKIND. THIRTEEN DRAM- 
AS OF PEOPLES OF THE WORLD AND HOW 
THEY Live, by Lester Sinclair, Len 
Peterson, Eugene S. Hallman, and 
George Salverson. Edited by Walter 
Goldschmidt. (Beacon. 212 pp. $3.75). 
Through the Ford Foundation, the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters received money to put 
on the air thirteen half-hours about 
social anthropology. Each one opens 
up what students of man have learned 
about one branch of culture, like 
family life, language, or ethics. The 
many light touches and the few tragic 
ones certainly make for effective pre- 
sentation, but emotional appeal, here, 
grows naturally out of the material. 
It is used to make communication 
deeper, never to obscure the scholarly 
insights.—PRisci1LLA ROBERTSON 





THE REVIEWERS 


RUSSEL B. NYE is heed of the depart 
ment of English at Michigan State Col 
lege. He wrote “Midwestern Pro 
gressive Politics.” ARTHUR BESTOR is 
professor of American history at the 
University of Illinois. His new book, 
“The Restoration of Learning,” will be 
published in May. HARVEY O'CONNOR 
recently completed a book, “The Em 
pire of Oil,” which will appear later 
this year; he wrote “Mellon's Millions.” 
ALFRED WERNER is the well-known art 
MANFRED SWARSENSKY is the 
at Beth EI in Madison, 


critic 
rabbi 
Wis. 


Temple 
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Sececrep Essays oF WILLIAM Car- 
Los WituiaMs. (Random House, 3442 
pp. $4.50). Akin to Alfred Stieglitz 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, Williams 
descends spiritually from Whitman. 
He is belligerently artistic and ag- 
gressively American. Concentrating 
on Americans from Ezra Pound to 
Karl Shapiro who have built bright 
poems “in a nondescript world,” he 
carefully avoids seeming too rational, 
too obvious. The early pieces, some of 
them published here for the first time, 
are needlessly opaque, but Williams 
has always had wit.—Car_ Wooprinc 


THe Tump Revoiution, by Karl 
Stern. (Harcourt, Brace. 306 pp. $4). 
Karl Stern, German-Jewish psychi- 
atrist, was converted to Catholicism 
in Montreal (1943). This book re- 
emphasizes a frequent aspect of de- 
vout Catholic authorship—Catholi- 
cism is more than religious dogma, it 
is a Weltanschauung for many areas 


of human activity. Stern's history and 
description of psychoanalysis is fa- 
miliar, but the Catholic leaven of his 
psychoanalytical loaf is more novel. 
He reproaches psychiatry where he 
sees it embracing the materialist con- 
cept of human nature. He urges it to 
gain moral dignity through integra 
tion with Christian (Catholic) phil 
osophy.—Marc Karson 


Tue Lrrerary Srruation, by Mal 
colm Cowley (Viking. 259 pp. $3.75). 
“This isn’t a collection of critical es 
says,” Cowley begins. No, it's a col 
lection of notes, but honest, sensible, 
shrewd, witty notes on the going kinds 
of novels and novelists and the ways 
in which books are currently printed, 
promoted, and studied. Alter an in 
formal survey of the economic, social, 
political, and biological secrets of to 
day's professional writer, Cowley 
makes a cryptic but civilized prophesy 
about the future of American fiction 
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FREE COURSE IN PRACTICAL ECONOMICS. Tax 
ation, Labor-Management, current events made 
understandable. Offered to you as « public 
service. Recommended by Lovis Bromfield, Ray- 
mond Moley, John Kieran, Dorothy Thompson 
and many others. Send postcard today for in 
formation. HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL, Dept. PR, 
50 East 69th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
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selling. Details for stamp. HM. Service, Box 
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EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


VISUALLY HANDICAPPED man desires employ- 
ment in the Texes-lovisiena area. Will 
information write: Box H, 





consider 
anything. For further 


c/o The Progressive, Madison 3, Wis 





PERSONAL 





WOULD appreciate the name and address of re 
Seoul, Korea, with pow 
sibse background in sociology of psychology 
who might be willing to help in the selection 
of Korean orphan for Write Box 
M, c/o The Progressive, Madison 3, Wis 


spensible American in 


adoption here 
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MAY | find the book you went? Marcia Haskells, 
122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y 





BOOKS located. No charge for searching. DELTA 
BOOK SERVICE, 2856c Woodlawn Terrace, Mem 
phis, Tenn. 


TOWARD A_ THEORY OF CREATIVITY-—lead 
article by Carl Rogers in current issue of ETC., 
official int'l Society for 
Semantics, edited by 5S. |. Hayskewes 
language forms tend to limit thought, behevior 
$4 « year; trie! issue $1. Write Dept. 11, 400 W 
North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 


journal of General 


Reed how 





CAMPS 





CAMP CELO, « farmhome camp in the Black 
Mountains of North Carolina for 20 boys end 
girls, ages 6-10. Full camp program of worship, 
work, and play under Quaker leadership. Ernest 
Morgan, Yellow Springs, O 


THE LIBERAL. If you ere a Freethinker, Rationalist, 
or Agnostic, you will want to reed this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 @ year. Semple copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, inc., Box P, 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pe 





FOR YOUR CHILD: intentions! community spon- 
soring boys’, girls’ summer camp, ages 6-12 
Intimate group-sharing experience, 30 campers, 
experienced direction. Nonviolent philosophy 
No discrimination Write KOINONIA FARM, 
Route 2, Americus, Ga. First period June 19, 
second July 17 
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send 25 for all lists 
Minnesota. 





SEND 10 for 
rifles, ammunition, or 
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TRAVEL 


EUROPE. 60-day tour of 12 countries. Sth surnmer 
College-sponsored but open 
ested in more than superficial sightseeing. $1224 
includes 
College, Orange, Calif 
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Details 
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Glen Taylor Tells His Story! 











What is the real story behind the defeat of Glen Taylor in 
his recent bid to regain a seat in the United States Senate? 


Glen Taylor tells his story in his own 
words in the new issue of Expose. 


Expose’ is an unusual publication. It is a monthly Communist’) and including such ordinarily taboo 
tabloid devoted to preserving and enlarging our free- topics as atheism. 
dom to discuss and to dissent. 
You will find Expose’ an unusual and refreshing 
it seeks out the suppressed story, the censored experience. 
story—and makes the facts known to its thousands of 
subscribers, who include some of the most prominent You won't like everything in Expose’. We cover 
people in journalism, politics, radio and television, many subjects. We publish much that is unorthodox 
labor and industry. . » « much that we ourselves disagree with. We are 
opposed to censorship and suppression—even of 
Expose’ is a watchdog for freedom of the press. views we strongly dislike. 
When newspapers bury or suppress a story because 
they fear pressure group reprisals or advertising can- 
cellations—the story is likely to appear in Expose’. 


Expose’ is a truly independent paper in 
the finest traditions of a free press. It exists 
solely on the sale of its subscriptions. lt has 


Expose’ often provides a showcase for unpopular no angels, no big capital—-yet it doesn't ac- 
points of view ranging from fascism ("1 Am An Amer- cept contributions or seek advertising. It is 
ican Fascist’) to communism (“Confessions of An Ex- independent, honest and fearless 


This is your invitation to subscribe. if you act at once, you 
may take advantage of this special offer: 


1. You will receive the next 12 issues of 
Expose’ (one year subscription) begin- 
ning with the current issue which con- 
tains Glen Taylor's story. 


Expose’, Dept. PR, 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N.Y. 


Gentlemen. 


- You will receive a copy of China Hand- 
book, 1950—an 800-page book consid- 
ered by many to be the outstanding ref- 
erence book on China. It regularly sells 
for $10. 


1 enclose $3. Please enter my subscription to Expose’ for one 
yeer (12 issues) and send me without cost « copy of China Handbook, 
1950 which regularly sells for $10. | understand that my $3 will pay 


3 
i 
t 
i 
; 


special offer. Begin my subscription with the current issue containing 
Glen Taylor's story. 


i 


For three dollars you may have both the subscrip- 
tion and the book! In short, the coupon at left is worth 
at least $9 in the savings you will make! However, 
we have a limited number of copies of China Hand- 
book so you must act quickly. Use the coupon today. 
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